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Nash  Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


You  Are  Behind  the  Times 
Without  4'Wheel  Brakes 


THE  SPECIAL  SIX  SEDAN,  $1225 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 

A  Brand  of  Performance 

That  Will  Amaze  You 

S'P-E'E-Dl  60  flashing  miles  per  hour  when  you  want  it* 
That's  the  result  of  the  new-type  engineering  C»  W»  Nash 
has  incorporated  in  the  design  of  this  perfected  valve-in- 
head  Special  Six  motor.  R-O-A-D-A-B-I-L-I-T-Y/  Ex- 
tremely  low-swung  and  beautifully  balanced,  this  car  seems 
literally  to  drive  closer  to  the  road  at  high  speed.  The 
price,  $1225  f.  o.  b.  factory,  includes  4- wheel  brakes,  full 
balloon  tires,  and  5  disc  wheels  at  no  extra  cost. 


NASH  SALES  COMPANY 


Broadway  at  OneidaJ 
Phone  Broadway  4156 


Milwaukee 


CITY    AND    SUBURBAN    NASH     DEALERS 

LISBON   AVENUE   SERVICE   GARAGE,   3124   Lisbon  Ave.COLLEGE   AVE.    GARAGE.   South    Milwaukee.  SCHWART2BURG    MOTOR    CO..    North    Milwaukee. 

STEIN    NASH    CO..    1030  48th   St.  STEHLING    MOTOR    CO..    1147    Third    St.  WEST    ALLIS    MOTOR    CO..    556    73rd    Ave.,    West   Allis. 

EAST   SIDE   NASH    CO.,   712-16   Oakland   Ave.  SOUTH    SIDE   NASH    CO.,    Ninth   and    Forest    Home  Aves,  KUEHNS   GARAGE.    1619   Green    Bov   Ave. 

EBNER    AUTO    CO.,    29th    at   Center.  HEIMLICH    MOTOR   CO.,    2539   North    Ave.  BAY    VIEW    NASH    CO..    141    Ward    St. 

ODRY   BROS..    1209   Packard   Ave.,   Cudahy.  REUTELER-DORSCH,    Inc.,  3722   North   Ave. 

SUBURBAN   SALES   &    SERVICE   CO..    Wauwatosa,  Wis.  UECKE    MOTOR    CO.,    1527    Hopkins   St, 
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Sound  footing!  When  you  put  your 
best  foot  forward  it  ought  to  be 
silk  shod.  For  not  only  is  silk 
the  accepted  fabric  of  elegance 
throughout  the  world,  but  when 
it  is  made  into  hand-finished  ho- 
siery by  Phoenix  methods,  it  has  a 
long-mileage  endurance  that  makes 
it  a  downright  economy.  Luxurious 
hosiery-travel  at  small  cost!  Sturdy 
beauty  that  commands  leadership 
everywhere!  These  are  compelling 
reasons  why  you  should  find  sound 
footing  in  Phoenix  hosiery  now. 
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We  could 

build  it  lighter,  2>tif 

•  .  .  stop  .  .  .  think  .  .  .  would  you  really  want  it  that  way?  For  one 
thing,  would  you  part  with  the  traditional  sturdiness  for  which  Evin- 
rudes  are  world  famed  —  merely  to  make  an  already  portable  motor 
lighter  by  the  weight-of-an-oar?  The  new  "1925  Champion  EVIN- 
RUDE  Sport  Twin"  is  already  light — only  40  pounds.  Perfectly  balanced 
compactness  makes  it  almost  as  easily  carried  as  a  suitcase.  We  could 
build  it  lighter,  but  here's  what  you'd  lose: 

— a  deep,  wide,  special  alloy  Attaching  Bracket  which  solidly  cradles  the 
motor  like  the  strong  frame  in  a  fine  car.  Easy  on  the  stern  of  your  boat. 

— powerfully  built  Segment  or  Elevation  Guide  with  reinforcing  outer  rib. 

— Power-Focus  drive.  Full  rudder-type  construction, sealing  in  a  water-and- 
sand-tight  housing  the  only  ball-bearing  transmission  used  in  any  out- 
board motor. 

— Automatic,  Instantaneous  Reverse,  producing  the  safest  and  easiest  man- 
euvering outboard  motor  in  the  world. 

Only  in  a  genuine  Evinrude  do  you  get  the  engineering  judgment  of 
15  years'  pioneering  plus  the  multiplied  experience  of  over  175,000 
Evinrude  owners.  More  Evinrudes  in  use  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

Write  for  copy  of  the  new  1925  EVINRUDE  Year  Book.  Mention  if 
interested  tn  our  popular  plan  by  which  any  dealer  can  arrange  easy 
monthly  payments  for  you  on  any  EVINRUDE — outboard  or  inboard. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO.,      437  Evinrude  Building      MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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The  University 
of  Wisconsin 

Summer  Session ! 

June  29  to  Aug.  7 


Law  School,  June  22  to 
Aug.  28 


One  Fee,  $22  for  ALL  Courses 
i  Except  Law,  $35) 


Courses  in  all  Colleges  and 
Professional  Schools  leading  to 
the  Bachelors  and  Higher  De- 
grees and  providing  opportun- 
ity for  professional  advance- 
ment. 

For:  University,  College 
and  Normal  School  Instruct- 
ors, High  School  Teachers, 
Supervisors,  Principals,  Super- 
intendents, Men  and  Women  in 
Professional  Life,  College 
Graduates,  Grade  School 
Teachers  and  Supervisors. 

Special  this  year:  School 
Finance,  Junior  High  School, 
Teaching  of  the  Deaf,  Mental 
Testing,  Contemporary  Drama, 
Industrial  Education.  Inheri- 
tance and  Variation,  Farmer 
Movements,  Labor,  Radio. 
Speech  Disorders.  Field  Zool- 
ogy. Athletic  Coaching. 

Research  Facilities 
Lakeside   Advantages 


For  Further  Information,  Address 

Director  of  Summer  School 

MtditoD,    Witcooiin 
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Every  kitchen  deserves  a  good  sink 


What  woman  would  not 
choose  this  beautiful  Kohler 
sink? — for  its  roomy  double 
drainboards;  its  unbroken 
expanse  of  sanitary  white  en- 
amel, as  easy  to  clean  as  a 
saucer;  its  height,  adjustable 
(with  or  without  legs)  to  her 
height? 

Here,  really,  is  a  wonderful 
sink;  a  wonderful  work-saver 
and  strain-saver.  A  little 
large,  perhaps,  for  a  kitchen- 
ette? No  matter,  there  are 
other  Kohler  sinks,  and  one 
of  them  was  built  to  fit  your 
kitchen. 

Kohler  kitchen  sinks  are 
just  as  fine  in  every  way  as 


the  Kohler  fixtures  that  you 
find  in  the  best  appointed 
bathrooms.  There  is  only 
one  Kohler  quality,  and  that 
is  marked  for  your  protec- 
tion by  the  name  "Kohler," 
unobtrusively  fused  into  the 
snow-white,  durable  enamel 
— pride-mark  of  a  firm  half 
a  century  old. 

Kohler  Ware  is  not  more 
expensive  than  any  other 
ware  that  you  would  care  to 
consider.  It  is  sold  every- 
where by  the  best  class 
of  plumbing  dealers.  The 
Kohler  booklet,  which  we 
will  gladly  send,  will  tell  you 
more  about  this  good  ware. 


KOHLERofKOHLER 

Kohler  Co. ,  Founded  1873,  Kohler,  Wis.      •      Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
BRANCHES        IN        PRINCIPAL        CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ENAMELED  PLUMBING  WARE  AND  KOHLER  AUTOMATIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  110  VOLT  D.C 
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"I  Have  Faith  in  Wisconsin" — President  Birge 


I  WAS  at  first  inclined  to  regret  that 
this  legislative  dinner — probably 
the  last  at  which  I  shall  speak — 
was  not  held,  like  its  predecessors, 
in  a  University  building.  Yet,  as  mat- 
ters have  turned  out,  I  am  glad  that  I 
am  relieved  of  the  obligations  which 
come  to  one  who  is  even  in  small  part 
one  of  the  hosts;  and  that  I  can  speak  of 
University  affairs  with  full  freedom  of 
the  citizen.  I  have  also  tonight  another 
advantage.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  retire  next  June  from  active  admin- 
istrative service,  and  so  I  can  have  no 
direct  official  relation  in  the  University 
after  that  date.  I  can  speak,  therefore, 
of  matters  which  concern  the  future  as 
one  who  represents  only  the  interest  of 
the  citizen  in  his  University  and  State. 

But  I  speak  for  a  University  which 
through  the  constant  fostering  care  of 
the  State,  as  represented  in  successive 
administrations  and  legislatures  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  has  developed  out  of 
unconsidered  weakness  into  one  of  the 
foremost  universities  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world.  Within  the  period  of  my 
own  life  here  the  State  has  passed  from 
an  attitude  of  apology  for  its  Univer- 
sity into  one  of  civic  pride  in  an  institu- 
tion which  represents  not  only  the  best 
of  learning  but  also  the  best  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  University  today  is  confronted 
by  a  situation  more  serious  than  any  it 
has  met  during  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  Governor  Fairchild  signed 
the  reorganization  bill  of  1866.  This 
is  primarily  a  financial  crisis,  due  to  pro- 
posals now  before  the  legislature.  By 
result  it  is  also  a  crisis  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  administration. 

All  the  State  knows  well  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  received  substantially  no 
funds  for  educational  buildings  at  Mad- 
ison for  more  than  ten  years,  during 
which  time  our  attendance  has  doubled. 
This  results  in  a  slow  but  sure  reduction 
in  the  efficiency  of  teaching  which  is 
already  plainly  seen  in  many  directions. 
The  action  proposed  to  the  present  legis- 
lature, so  far  from  recognizing  this  sit- 
uation and  meeting  it,  will  continue  it 
for  at  least  two  years  more  and  perhaps 
indefinitely.  This  policy  is  directly  op- 
I>osed  to  that  of  every  state  about  us. 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan — all 
have  exactly  the  same  problem  to  face, 
and  long  ago  every  one  of  them  met  it 
courageously  in  spirit  and  adequately  in 
means.  Wisconsin  alone  lags  far  in  the 
rear — so  far  behind  indeed  that  the 
state  is  not  even   up  to  the  rear  rank. 


Address    Delivered   at 

Legislative   Dinner  at   Madison, 

February    18,    1925. 


DR.    EDWARD    A.    BIRGE 
President    of    the    University    of    Wisconsin 

O 

This  year  he  celebrates  fifty  years  of  continuous 
service  to  our  State  and  University. 

To  this  faithful  and  distinguished  servant  of 
Wisconsin  we  respectfully  dedicate  this  edition 
of  The  Wiaconain  Magazine.  May  he  live  many 
years  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors  and  to  see 
the  University  to  which  he  has  given  a  life-time 
of  devoted  effort  still  ranking  among  the  greatest 
universities   of  our   nation. 


The  continuance  of  such  a  policy  is  cer- 
tain to  put  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
down  from  a  first  place  among  state  uni- 
versities into  the  third  or  fourth  class. 

Let  me  not  omit  to  note  that  in  one 
item  of  buildings  Wisconsin's  record 
since  the  war  compares  not  discreditably 
with  that  of  sister  states.  Our  hospital, 
though  not  so  large  or  costly  as  those 
which  some  of  our  neighbors  have  built 
since  the  war,  is  sufficient  for  the  pres- 
ent needs  of  the  State.  Its  erection  was 
made  possible  by  the  fortunate  accident 
of  a  large  surplus  in  the  soldier's  bonus 
fund.  It  is  a  great  institution  for  pub- 
lic service  and  also  in  a  single  field  of 
teaching,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  re- 
lieve our  pressing  educational  necessi- 
ties. 

The  weakening  of  an  institution  by 
inadequate  buildings  is  a  relatively  slow 
process,  especially  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
operating  income.  But  the  measures 
now  before  the  legislature  reduce  the 
annual  income  of  the  University  far  below 
even  that  of  the  present  year.  The  legis- 
lature knows  well  and  has  always  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  some  annual  increase 
of  income  is  needed  if  a  strong  faculty, 
chiefly  composed  of  young  men,  is  to  be 
maintained.  Such  an  increase  has  al- 
ways been  provided  during  the  past  for- 
ty years  or  more.  It  is  also  certain  that 
considerable  increase  of  expenditure 
must  come  next  year,  especially  with  the 
new  hospital — increases  of  cost  alike  in 
physical  plant,  administration  and  facul- 
ty. Yet  it  seems  that  we  are  to  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  all  of  these  expenses  out 
of  an  income  not  increased  but  reduced 
even  from  its  present  size  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

If  this  measure  passes  there  is  only 
one  way  to  meet  the  situation — to  close 
schools  or  departments  of  the  University 
for  which  the  state  is  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide. If,  for  instance,  we  should  shut  up 
the  hospital  and  discharge  the  staff,  and 
if  we  should  close  the  college  of  engi- 
neering, we  should  perhaps  meet  the  pro- 
posed cut  in  income. 

I  mention  these  possibilities  not  be- 
cause I  expect  them  to  become  realities 
but  to  show  that  the  proposals  before 
the  legislature  are  not  such  as  can  be 
met  by  ordinary  means  or  by  that  econ- 
omy which  we  ought  to  practice  and 
which  we  have  always  practiced.  If  en- 
acted into  law  they  will  demand  imme- 
diate action  which  will  definitely  re- 
move the  University  out  of  the  class  of 
universities  in  which  it  has  been  placed 

(Continued  on   page  29) 
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THE  APEX  OF  THE  PYRAMID 


THE  University  of  Wisconsin  forms 
the  apex  of  the  state  educational 
pjTamid.  Its  size  and  its  charac- 
ter are  determined  by  this  fact.  The  high 
school  gi-aduates  of  the  state  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers  throng  its  campus. 
They  must  be  admitted  and  properly 
cared  for,  and  the  staff  and  physical* 
equipment  of  the  university  must  gi'ow 
with   their   numbers. 

By  introducing  higher  standards  of 
entrance  requirements  the  numbers 
could  arbitrarily  be  held  down.  In  pri- 
vate colleges  this  is  being  done,  but  the 
state  has  never  shown  a  tendency  to 
abandon  the  principles  of  furnishing  the 
possibility  of  higher  education  for  all 
who  are  reasonably  qualified  and  it 
seems  improbable  that  it  ever  will. 

For  one  thing,  such  a  course  would 
exclude  many  students  from  the  more 
sparsely  settled  districts  whose  natural 
ability-  may  be  very  high,  but  whose  lo- 
cal high  schools  have  not  been  able  to 
give  them  quite  as  good  a  training  as 
they  could  have  obtained  in  the  larger 
city  schools.  Such  students  frequently 
show  themselves  ultimately  as  the  ablest 
in  their  classes.  Indeed,  it  is  far  from 
possible  at  present  to  predict  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  freshman  year  the  ability 
of  each  student  to  profit  by  a  university 
course.  Many  boys  and  girls  develop 
slowly,  carry  their  work  at  the  begin- 
ning only  with  great  difficulty,  but  find 
themselves  during  their  course  and  pro- 
fit immensely  from  their  university 
training. 

To  many  of  us  it  appears  that  instead 
of  handicapping  such  students  we  must 
strive  to  further  assist  them  by  more 
thoroughly  adjusting  their  training  to 
their  individual  needs,  just  as  indeed  the 
training  of  the  exceptionally  able  stu- 
dents should  be  differentiated. 

As  the  size  of  the  University  is  de- 
termined by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  con- 
nected part  of  the  educational  pyramid, 
the  character  of  its  work  is  determined 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid.  There  is  nothing  beyond  it 
in  the  state's  educational  system.  It 
represents  the  state's  highest  effort  in 
the  most  important  function  of  organ- 
ized society,  the  training  in  intelligence 


Bi;  Max  Mason 

and  social  fitness  of  the  individual  and 
the  advance  of  the  race  through  extend- 
ing the  domains  of  human  knowledge. 
This  throws  the  emphasis  on  type  and. 
quality  of  output  whatever  be  the  quan- 
tity. No  rote  training  will  be  done  here, 
no  perfunctory  performance  in  an  edu- 
cational treadmill.  Inspiration  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  intellectual  freedom  must 
be  the  word.     This  must  be  emphasized 


PROF.  MAX  MASON 
Max  Mason  is  a  research  profes- 
sor of  Physics  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  is  best  known  as 
the  inventor  of  the  submarine  de- 
tector, a  discovery  which  gave  him 
international  renown,  but  he  is  also 
known  among  his  colleagues  as  one 
of  the  foremost  research  physicists 
of  the  country.  His  opinions  on 
the  importance  of  research  in  the 
modern  university  carry  weight  and 
should  be  of  interest.  Moreover,  he 
has  a  keen  interest  in  educational 
matters,  and  a  fine  understanding 
of  students  and  student  life.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  our  University,  class 
of   '98. 


more  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  It  cannot  be  done  through  the 
adoption  of  factory  methods  for  quan- 
tity production,  to  which  the  University 
would  be  forced  by  further  limitation  of 
its  budget.  It  is  not  believable  that  the 
citizens  of  such  a  state  as  Wisconsin  will 


demand  such  limitations  if  they  have 
real  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  give 
thought  to  the  state's  responsibilities.  I 
firmly  believe  that  they  will  then  not  be 
content  to  support  the  University  as  it 
is,  but  will  grant  the  support  for  and 
demand  the  x-ealization  of  the  University 
as  it  must  be. 

The  two  great  functions  of  a  modern 
university,  teaching  and  research,  are 
closely  correlated.  It  is  natural  that 
the  research  activity  of  all  univei^sities 
be  less  v/idely  understood  than  the  in- 
structional activity.  For  it  is  only  the 
occasional,  more  dramatic  pieces  of  re- 
search that  reach  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Quietly  and  without  publicity 
the  boundary  line  of  human  knowledge 
is  ieing  forced  steadily  forward  by  the 
co-operative  activity  of  the  thousands  in 
the  scientific  army.  Through  hundreds 
of  organizations  and  publications  the  ef- 
forts of  the  individual  workers  are  har- 
monized and  directed.  A  discovery  at 
Wisconsin  today  produces  another  in 
California  tomorrow.  Minnesota  proves 
a  theorem,  and  Wisconsin  applies  it  to 
daily  life,  and  men  are  healthier,  or  a 
crop  is  more  abundant  as  a  consequence. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  a  partner  in 
this  great  enterprise.  Its  university  is 
in  part  a  research  institution  and  it 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  all  other 
universities  of  worth  in  the  common  work 
of  advancing  human  knowledge,  in  pro- 
ductive scholarship.  Lack  of  support 
for  the  University  means  that  Wisconsin 
can  no  longer  do  its  share.  We  shall 
have  to  take  a  position  of  second  rank 
in  the  search  for  truth. 

This  would  be  serious  enough  even  if 
the  matter  ended  there,  even  if  there 
were  no  correlation  between  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  teaching  institution  and  as 
a  research  institution.  In  point  of  fact 
there  is  the  closest  coiTelation.  Teach- 
ing which  consists  merely  of  imparting 
information  is  not  university  teaching. 
The  vital  spark  necessary  for  a  true  uni- 
versity is  given  by  its  research  activities. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  every  member 
of  the  faculty  be  primarily  engaged  in 
research.  But  a  sufficient  number  must 
be  sufficiently  interested  to  insure  that 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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A  CITY  OF  EIGHT  THOUSAND 


THK    \AKS1TY    WKl.COMK   TO   THE    NEW   FRESHMEN 


IT  IS  fascinating  to  watch  a  new  city 
of  eight  thousand  spring  up  around 
the  university  campus  each  Septem- 
ber. It  is  still  more  fascinating  to  watch 
that  city  organize  itself,  study,  plav.  and 
live  through  the  year. 

In  almost  a  night's  time  the  magic 
growth  has  started  and  ended.  One  day 
Madison  is  quiet,  the  next  day  lively. 
And  one  able  to  stand  apart  and  look 
on  can  see  and  feel  the  mushroom  grow. 
State  street  begins  to  fill  with  young, 
alert  men  and  women,  first  a  few,  then 
suddenly  many,  and  finally  eight  thou- 
sand. Baggage  trucks  and  taxis  rush 
and  toot  through  the  streets.  Outland- 
ish Fords  painted  grotesquely  rattle  by. 
There  is  a  buzz  and  clamor  of  sidewalk 
talk  as  old  friends  meet.  Here  and  there 
a  boy  with  a  grip  and  an  optimistic  look 
turns  down  a  side  street  on  his  still  hunt 
for  a  room.     He  always  finds  one. 

Standing  at  the  corner  of  State  and 
Lake  streets — as  famous  a  corner  in 
Madison  as  in  Chicago — one  can  see 
best  the  crowds  that  swarm  by.  This 
boy,  affable,  trimly  dressed,  and  with  an 
easy  command  of  himself,  is  a  junior, 
probably  from  Milwaukee.  The  next  is 
a  freshman  from  Mt.  Horeb.  He  is  not 
so  sure  of  himself  or  of  those  about 
him,  and  he  shows  it.  And  the  next  is 
also  a  freshman,  wise-looking  and  with 
more  than  his  share  of  self-assurance. 
His  home  might  be  in  Oshkosh.  And 
there  are  others,  some  typical  and  many 
very  individual, — from  Superior,  Black 
Earth,  New  York  City,  Shanghai,  Chica- 
go. Platteville,  Los  Angeles,  and  Hono- 
lulu. 

These    men    and    women    make    up    a 


community  or  city  not  unlike  the  Wis- 
consin city  of  eight  thousand  in  its  so- 
cial elements.  To  be  sure  they  are  a 
select  population;  they  are  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  age;  and  many  come 
from  without  the  state's  boundaries.  But 
in  general  the  community  they  form 
represents  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
its  temper  as  well  and  as  completely  as 
does  the  actual  Wisconsin  city  of  the 
same  size. 

Moving  in  this  city  of  thousands  over 
night  and  getting  it  established  for  busi- 
ness is  not  a  small  task,  but  it  has  been 
done  regularly  without  any  serious  con- 
fusion. New  students  are  well  informed 
of  the  city,  university,  and  people  they 
are  coming  to  through  booklets  and  pa- 
pers and  letters  sent  out  during  the 
summer  by  the  dean  of  men,  the  dean  of 
women,  the  daily  newspaper,  the  men's 
Union,  and  the  university  itself.     At  the 


depots  strangers  arc  directed  by  older 
students  representing  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  On  the  campus  the 
new  student  is  introduced  to  others  at 
a  mixer  or  smoker.  He  can  find  a  wel- 
coming hand  on  every  side, — from  the 
student  pastoi-s,  from  student  organiza- 
tions, from  his  landlady,  from  older  stu- 
dents, and  from  university  officials.  So 
it  is  that  he  begins  to  find  himself. 

The  first  week  is  real  fun.  There  is 
rushing  and  bustling  in  the  whole  uni- 
versity district  as  students  file  up  and 
down  the  Hill  to  register  or  to  consult 
faculty  advisors,  stand  in  long  lines  to 
pay  fees,  and  crowd  the  student  Co-op- 
erative store  to  buy  books.  Organiza- 
tion and  registration  are  well  calculated 
to  run  smoothly,  but  there  is  sure  to  be 
for  most  students  a  mislaid  trunk,  a 
^delayed  check  from  home,  or  tangled 
scholastic  credits  to  add  a  salty  flavor 
to  the  first  few  days.  .A.nd  as  the  open- 
ing day  of  classes  approaches  no  one 
escapes  the  quiver  of  expectancy  that 
comes  with  the  uncertainty  of  a  strange 
job  ahead. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  Hill  thrills 
with  a  new  note, — the  chatter  and  bustle 
of  its  eight  thousand  citizens  going  to 
work  for  the  first  time.  Many  are  scur- 
rying to  find  distant  classrooms;  others, 
going  down  the  Hill,  are  voicing  rather 
firm  opinions  of  the  last  hour's  history 
lecturer  who  gave  such  a  big  assign- 
ment for  the  fVrst  day;  and  still  others 
are  standing  leisurely  before  Bascom  hall 
recounting  the  experiences  of  the  sum- 
mer or  plans  for  the  fall.  Conversation 
everywhere  is  punctuated  with  "Hello, 
boys!"     and     enthusiastic     handshakes. 
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The  hour  gong  in  Music  Hall  rings  and 
the  Hill  is  at  once  peaceful  and 
lifeless  again.  In  hundreds  of  class- 
rooms as  many  instructors  are  out- 
lining the  purposes  and  first  work  of 
their  courses.  Fifty  minutes  pass,  class- 
es are  over  and  the  Hill  for  a  brief 
space  is  alive  once  more. 

The  organization  for  the  year's  work 
goes  on  for  two  days  and  then,  at  11 
o'clock  on  the  first  Friday,  classes  are 
dismissed  and  the  university  in  a  body 
turns  out  to  officially  welcome  the  fresh- 
man class.     The  Varsity  Welcome  is  a 


THE  BAND  GOES  MARCHING  UP  THE  STREET 

member,  and  two  senior  students  wel- 
come them  and  reassure  them.  There 
for  the  first  time  as  a  Wisconsin  student 
the  freshmen  sings  Wisconsin's  songs. 
And  when  the  ceremony  is  over,  he  has 
a  good  feeling  about  his  Wisconsin  f resh- 
manship. 

*      *      * 

Many  things  happen  in  these  first 
few  days.  There  are  mixei-s,  smokers, 
meetings,  parties,  the  class  rush,  the 
first  football  game — too  much,  pei'haps, 
for  an  easy  beginning  of  earnest  study. 
But  what  city  of  eight  thousand  could 


and  is  preparing  copy  for  the  next  day's 
edition.  Within  two  weeks  the  Badger, 
university  annual  and  seven  other  stu- 
dent publications  have  organized  as 
many  more  workers  and  are  well  into 
their  year's  work.  In  the  same  length  of 
time  dozens  of  clubs  have  elected  offi- 
cers and  started  their  weekly  or  monthly 
meetings,  the  dramatic  clubs  have  com- 
menced rehearsals  for  far  distant  plays, 
literary  clubs  are  debating,  student  poli- 
ticians are  talking  of  candidates  for 
class  elections  which  will  not  come  till 
November,   and   a   score  of  varsity  and 


picturesque  affair:  state  officials  and 
faculty  grouped  around  the  Lincoln  sta- 
tue before  Bascom  hall,  the  band  in  uni- 
form playing  Wisconsin's  songs,  thou- 
sands of  upper-classmen  lining  the  walks 
along  the  Hill,  and  as  many  freshmen — 
the  men  in  their  green  caps — clustered 
together  at  the  very  bottom.  The  band 
swings  into  a  marching  song  and  a  cor- 
tege of  girls  in  white  followed  by  the 
upper-classmen  moves  down  the  Hill 
from  the  Lincoln  statue  to  meet  the 
freshmen  and  escort  them  to  the  top. 
There  the  governor  of  the  state,  the 
president   of   the    Univei-sity,   a   faculty 
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move  to  a  distant  point  and  re-establish 
itself  for  work  with  as  little  commotion 
and  loss  of  time?  With  an  amazing 
rapidity  the  student  sense  for  organiza- 
tion manifests  itself  so  that  personal 
and  collective  adjustments  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  community  and  the 
new  year  are  made  in  a  week's  time, 
and  the  activity  of  the  student  body  be- 
gins to  move  forward  in  an  orderly  and 
even  routine  fashion.  Before  the  first 
day  of  school  the  Daily  Cardinal,  com- 
manding the  services  of  200  staff  work- 
ers, has  issued  a  large  and  complete 
newspaper  telling  the  events  of  the  week 


class  teams  of  athletes — attracting  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women — are  training 
for  the  year's  contests. 

One  finds  extra-curricular  activity  in 
every  direction,  not  a  strange  or  unus- 
ual phenomenon  when  it  is  remembered 
that  these  boys  and  girls  are  as  all  boys 
and  girls — imitative  of  the  generation 
before  them.  Their  fathers  and  mothers 
have  established  newspapers,  organized 
clubs,  given  plays,  mixed  in  politics,  and 
held  bridge  parties  and  played  golf.  So 
do  they.  The  instinct  for  action  is 
strong  in  every  one  of  them,  and  the 
expression  of  it  has  made  "outside"  ac- 
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tivities  a  normal  and  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can part  of  every  American  university. 
The  Wisconsin  student  does  not  lead  the 
life  of  the  cloistered  scholar  ai.d  he 
probably  never  wll.  Nor  does  anyone 
want  him  to.  He  would  develop  a  great- 
er interest,  however,  in 
things  more  strictly  schol- 
astic if  the  university 
were  able  to  pay  for  more 
and  better  instructors  and 
so  remove  the  too  imper- 
sonal student-teacher  rela- 
tionship which  always  ex- 
ists when  there  are  many 
students  and  too  few 
teachers.  In  the  mean- 
time "outside"  activities 
furnish  challenging  reali- 
ties to  work  with  and 
problems  to  meet,  and  it 
is  generally  conceded  that 
the  student  is  better  off 
for  having  tried  himself 
in  them. 

If  there  is  a  single  word 
that  describes  fall  in  Mad- 
ison— in  any  college  town 
it  probably  is  "football." 
The  old  months  that  for- 
merly constituted  "fall" 
seem  to  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
term  "football  season."  The  clear,  brisk 
days,  the  red-brown  leaves,  the  zest  of 
action  all  seems  to  have  been  divinely 
planned  as  the  setting  for  charging  men 


in  Cardinal  jerseys  and  the  soaring  of 
an  oval  pigskin  ball.  Practice  on  Camp 
Randall  field  begins  a  week  before 
school  opens,  and  every  afternoon  there- 
after until  the  first  game  those  students 
who  can,  tramp  out  to  the  field  to  watch 
the  men  in  action.  Nightly  the  conver- 
sation among  sty.dents  at  the  dinner 
table  concerns  the  return  to  school  of  a 
star  player,  the  lineup  for  the  after- 
noon's scrimmage,  the  prospect  of  beat- 
ing Michigan,  ad  libatum.  These  stu- 
dents may  find  their  own  fall  sport 
pleasures  in  horse  back  riding,  hikes 
around  the  lakes,  weiner  roasts,  and 
steak  frys,  but  few  think  of  September, 
October,  and  November  in  general  as 
anything  but  football   months. 

There  are  pep  meetings  before  each 
game.  Cheer  leaders  and  a  score  of  en- 
thusiasts race  through  the  university 
district  with  Fords  and  screaming  sirens, 
shouting  "Varsity  Out!  Varsity  Out!" 
until  a  crowd — men  and  women — has 
gathered  on  the  lower  campus  ready  to 
march    out   and   salute    the   team   as   it 
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"MEDITATION" 

finishes  its  last  practice  session.     When 
the  team  plays  away  from  home,  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  at  night — when- 
ever the  train  leaves — thousands  of  stu- 
dents gather,   put  the  football  men  on 
a  little  red  wagon,  and  in  high  spirits, 
band  playing,  pull  them  to  the  station 
and  see  them  off.  The  same  sort  of  a 
welcome  is  ready  for  them  when  they 
come  back. 

And  when  the  whistle  blows  start- 
ing the  big  home  games,  virtually 
every  student  and  almost  every  alum- 
nus within  striking  distance  of  Mad- 
ison will  be  found  in  a  stadium  seat. 
For  the  week-end  of  one  of  the  games, 
the  fathers  of  all  the  students  are 
invited  by  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity to  come  to  Madison  and  see 
the  university  at  work  and  play,  to 
meet  its  faculty,  and  to  gain  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  their 
sons  and  daughters.  Last  year  more 
than  one  thousand  fathers  visited  the 
university.  For  the  other  big  home 
game  the  alumni  come  back.  It  is  then 


"SPLASH  1" 

that  Madison  and  the  university  reach 
the  high  pitch  of  the  year.  The  town 
is  colored,  from  the  top  of  the  capitol 
building  to  the  stadium  at 
Camp  Randall,  with  the 
gayest  of  lights  and  bunt- 
ing. Merchants  display 
chocolate  footballs,  pic- 
tures of  old-time  games 
and  players,  miniature 
gridirons,  welcoming  signs 
to  alumni,  and  appeals  for 
the  team  to  win.  Every 
club  house  glows  with  an 
ingenious  electrical  decor- 
ation, or  at  least  a  red  W. 
And  then  the  visitors 
swarm  in,  thousands  of 
them.  For  two  days  there 
is  a  happy  turmoil  of  mass 
meetings,  bon  fires,  carni- 
vals, dances,  hobo  and  old 
Ford  parades,  reunions, 
banquets,  and  open  hous- 
es. The  city  of  eight 
thousand  is  swelled  tem- 
porarily to  a  city  of  thirty 
thousand.  And  then  on 
Monday  there  are  classes  as  usual. 

Students,  of  course,  take  the  largest 
part  in  the  management  of  these  public 
functions — Homecoming  and  Father's 
Day.  They,  too,  are  in  charge  of  nu- 
merous drives  for  charity  funds,  of  the 
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arrangements  for  lectures  and  concert 
artists,  and  of  the  organization  of  large 
athletic  carnivals.  With  ability,  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  will  to  act  they  have  be- 
come a  powerful  force  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  university.  The  Union,  rep- 
resenting all  the  men  of  the  univei'sity, 
has  had  an  increasingly  important  part 
in  organizing  and  directing  those  abil- 
ities and  energies,  in  develop- 
ing an  alert,  healthy  interest  in  the 
university's  affairs,  and  in  giving 
a  quiet  but  strong  voice  to  an  or- 
ganized student  opinion.  The  Wo- 
men's Self  Government  Associa- 
tion, representing  all  the  women, 
has  functioned  as  successfully  in 
the  same  way. 

After  the    curtain   has   dropped 
on  football  season  and  the  students 
who  followed  the  team  to  its  Chi- 
cago   game    have    returned    home, 
the  scene  instantly  changes.     The 
indoor    scene — that    in   the    class- 
rooms— has  not  changed  and  will 
not     change     through    the     whole 
year.       While     the     activity     and 
events  of  the  football  season  have  been 
transpiring — events    attractive    to    talk 
about    and    newsy    enough    to    appear 
in  print — studies  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten  or  neglected, — just  as  in  the  Wis- 
consin   city    of    eight    thousand,    where 
enough  happens  every  day  to  fill  a  news- 
paper, business  is  not  forgotten  or  neg- 
lected.    All  the  fall  students  have  been 
at  their  books  an  average  of  two  to 
six  hours   each   day,   the  library  has 
been  crammed  to  its  very  doors  each 
evening,   off  in   a  remote  laboratory 
some    graduate    students    have    been 
working  tirelessly  and  finally  discover 
a  "bug"  in  the  mud  of  Lake  Mendota 
which  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  improvement  of  the  paint  indus- 
try, and  up  on  the  top  floor  of  Science 
hall  lights  have  burned  steadily  from 
seven  in  the  moi-ning  to  ten  at  night 
— Sundays    and    holidays,    too — while 
medical   students   learned    of   the   in- 
tricacies   of    human    anatomy.      The 
story    of   the    happenings   inside    the 
classroom  is  endless. 

But  outdoors  the  scene  has 
changed.  Football  is  forgotten.  Stu- 
dents walk  briskly  to  and  from  classes 
to  "it  in  out  of  the  cold.  They  wear 
•h"cpskins  and  fur  coats  now,  and 
are     indeed     queer    looking    bundles 


as  they  hurry  through 
the  winter  vdnd.  The 
streets  in  the  afternoons 
and  nights  are  pretty 
much  deserted.  Students 
are  in  their  rooms  study- 
ing— thinking  of  exams 
to  come  shortly, — read- 
ing, writing  topics  or 
talking  and  playing  with 
friends.  When  snow  be- 
gins to  fall  and  it  is  not 
too  cold  hundreds  are 
out  daily  on  the  toT)Og- 
gan  and  ski  slides,  and 
on  the  lakes  with  ice 
boats  or  skates,  getting  the  winter  sport- 
ing thrill  that  only  Wisconsin  can  offer 
her  students.  This  last  winter  300  stu- 
dents took  part  in  the  organized  skating 
and  skiing  activities  conducted  officially 
by  the  university.  The  winter  is  the  great- 
est season  for  intramural  sports.  Scarce- 
ly a  night  passes  that  a  dozen  interfra- 
ternity   or  interclass   teams   are   not  in 


A  WEINER  ROAST 

action.  There  were  last  year  3,533  par- 
ticipants in  the  intramural  sports  con- 
ducted by  the  university  for  men.  And 
the  women  have  virtually  all  the  kinds 
of  teams  that  the  men  do,  with  a  few 
more  besides. 

On  week  ends  many  students  seek  di- 
version at  dances  and  at  shows,  many  go 
to  lectures  and  concerts,  many  do  noth- 


ing, and  many  study.  Naturally  a  given 
student  doesn't  do  any  one  of  these 
things  evei'y  week,  so  that  if  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  excess  of  interest  in  any 
one  of  the  four  it  is  quite  likely  that 
few  or  no  students  have  participated 
personally  in  that  excess.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  dances.  Where  aren't 
there  in  a  community  that  has  eight 
thousand  young  people  of  danceable 
age?  It  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
many  concerts  and  educational  enter- 
tainments,— sometimes  there  are  two  or 
three  on  the  same  night, — and  the  lec- 
ture on  recent  advances  on  zoology  is 
almost  as  certain  to  have  a  crowd  as  is 
Kreisler  or  Galli  Curci.  Recently  stu- 
dents jammed  to  its  capacity  a  large  hall 
where  an  admission  lecture  on  Shake- 
spear  and  Old  London  was  being  given. 
The  Christmas  recess  comes  and  the 
citizens  of  the  university  city  rise  as  one 
fr-om  their  last  class,  pack  their  grips, 
and  rush  for  the  1:30  train  and  home. 
The  campus  is  effectively  evacuated,  but 
a  summary  inspection  of  the  rest 
of  the  university  districts  will  re- 
veal a  goodly  proportion  of  the 
students  still  in  Madison,  staying 
to  work  on  topics  and  theses,  to 
plan  details  of  the  Junior  Prom- 
enade, or  because  they  live  too  far 
away  to  go  home.  When  the  oth- 
ers return,  something  of  a  tense- 
ness settles  over  the  campus,  a 
phenomenon  that  can  be  traced 
direct  to  the  approach  of  final  ex- 
aminations. No  matter  how  often 
one  has  been  through  the  examina- 
tion period  and  no  matter  how 
sure  he  is  of  his  knowledge,  he 
V  .  can  never  quite  master  the 
trepidity  when  the  testing  days 
are  at  hand  that  he  thought 
he  could  a  month  before.  And  so  the 
season  is  one  of  intensive,  sometimes 
feverish  study.  Most  students  go  through 
the  two  week  examination  period  sanely, 
punctuating  their  review  study  regularly 
with  a  variety  of  recreation.  Some,  of 
course,  fail  in  their  examinations  as 
they  have  failed  all  semester,   and  are 

(Continued   on  page   32) 
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8,000  Students  in  Buildings  Built  for  4,000 

Here  Is  A  Problem  That  Would  Have  Puzzled  Noah 


't!|BPI 
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They  Could  Hardly  Get  Inside  in   1913 

The.   University  buildings   were  overful  then,   but  students  could  be  accommodated. 


THE  University  is  tryinp:  to 
teach    8,000    students    in 
buildinprs  which  were  built 
for  4.000. 

What  does  it  mean  for  a 
university  to  make  this  at- 
tempt? For  one  thing:  it 
means  "traffic  rules".  You  can 
find  them  in  old  Bascom  hall  at 
the  State  University  —  "one 
way"  corridors,  "entrance  only" 
doors,  "up  only"  stairs, — and. 
at  eleven  o'clock  a  "traffic  po- 
liceman" to  guide  the  jam  of 
passing:  students.  Why?  Be- 
cause more  than  2,000  students 
must  traverse  the  narrow  cor- 
ridors, in  and  out  of  the  43 
class  rooms,  in  the  ten  minutes 
between  classes  many  times  a 
day. 

Nearly  1,500  classes  meet  in 
Bascom  hall  every  week.  Nine 
departments  with  185  instruct- 
ors have  "offices"  in  this  old 
building:  with  its  wooden  floors 
and  stairs.  Of  course  several 
instructors  and  professors  us- 
ually share  the  same  two-by- 
four  office  and  in  some  cases 
have  "shifts"  at  the  same  desk. 

And  this  is  not  all.  The  cas- 
ual visitor  cannot  know  that 
the  men's  cloak  rooms  and 
study    rooms    in     Bascom    hall 


'^  ^5**^      "^ 
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were  eliminated  last  fall  to 
make  more  class  rooms.  Nor 
would  he  easily  discover  that 
the  basement  .storag:e  rooms  in 
Bascom  have  been  converted 
into  offices  and  laboratories. 

Other  buildin^js  are  crowded, 
too.  In  South  hall,  besides  four 
deans,  a  state  laboratory,  and 
another  largre  department,  one 
of  the  two  largrest  schools  of 
journalism  in  America  has  four 
rooms — the  most  meag:re  equip- 
ment of  any  of  the  first-class 
schools. 

One  of  the  worst  jams  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Chemistry 
building:.  Twenty  chemistry 
classes,  elbowed  out  of  their 
own  building:,  must  meet  in 
four  other  buildinps.  Because 
of  lack  of  laboratory  space,  50 
students  were  turned  away 
from  classes  this  year.  Exactly 
29  instructors  are  trying:  to  car- 
ry on  student  conferences  in 
one  office. 

You  parents  who  send  thou- 
sands of  sons  and  daug:hters 
here  have  heard  of  the  "bad 
conditions",  the  lack  of  contact 
with  professors,  the  bad  ventil- 
ation, the  uncomfortable  seat- 
ing,   the    awkward    class   sched- 
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How  Can  They  Get  Inside  in   1925 

Since    1913   the  student  attendance   has   doubled  —   and  class-room   buildings  have 
practically  stood  still. 
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ules.  What  do  you  expect  when  you 
continue  to  send  increasing  sons  and 
daughters  here  to  study,  but  provide  no 
more  buildings? 

Professors  speak  of  their  "offices" 
but  that's  mostly  a  joke — many  of  them 
do  their  work  at  home  now  since  several 
must  share  every  cubby-hole.  If  a  busi- 
ness man  were  to  investigate  office  con- 
ditions on  the  campus,  he  would  wonder 
how  any  business  could  be  conducted. 
A  third  assistant  vice  president  of  a 
small  factory  wants  a  better  office  than 
some  of  those  used  by  university  depart- 
ment heads  and  administrative  officers. 
Imagine  a  business  whose  purchasing  de- 
partment is  scattered  about  in  half  a 
dozen  buildings,  with  executives,  em- 
ployees, and  papers  widely  separated! 

Yet  that  is  what  you  find  on  the  camp- 
us— the  president  in  one  building,  his 
secretary  in  a  corner  of  the  registrar's 
office,  his  files  in  the  basement,  other  ad- 
ministrative officers  two  blocks  do^vn 
the  hill,  the  various  deans  scattered  in 
other  buildings. 

That  is  why  the  University  needs  an 
administrative  building  to  bring  these 
offices  together.  Nearly  every  other 
university  has  one.  No  business  execu- 
tive would  tolerate  the  present  situa- 
tion. A  business  man's  problem  is  easier 
that  the  University's.  A  factory  which 
becomes  crowded  with  stock  can  rent 
warehouse  space.  Students  can't  be 
stored.  When  enrollment  at  Wisconsin 
doubled     as     compared     with     available 


space,  the  University  without  more 
buildings  had  one  alternative — to  work 
its  present  buildings  as  best  it  could. 

That  means  putting  classes  in  un- 
suitable class  rooms.  It  means  arrang- 
ing a  class  schedule  which  puts'  a  class 
in  every  room  throughout  the  day.  It 
means  forcing  students  to  attend  classes 
at  all  sorts  of  hours,  during  the  lunch 
hour,  or  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  means 
cutting  the  size  of  many  quiz  classes 
to  30  or  40  students.  It  means  com- 
pelling students  to  keep  out  of  courses 
that  they  desire.  But  all  that  goes  with 
"factory  production."  The  "big  men"  at 
Wisconsin — some  have  gone  elsewhere 
— know  that  first-class  university  teach- 
ing cannot  be  maintained  under  such 
conditions. 

It  is  to  relieve  this  situation  that  the 
University  is  for  the  seventh  time  ask- 
ing the  legislature  for  an  addition  to 
Bascom  hall.  The  plans  for  this  addition 
were  first  presented  to  the  legislature 
of  1913.  That  legislature  thought  we 
ought  to  have  it  and  voted  it.  The  Uni- 
versity then  had  4,000  students.  It  has 
since  been  turned  down  by  five  legisla- 
tures along  -with  other  requests  for  class 
room  buildings.  Now  with  8,000  students 
the  University  is  requesting  it  again,  pre- 
senting just  the  same  plans  that  were  ap- 
proved by  the  legislature  of  1913. 

Another  burning  need  is  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Library.  The  Library  was 
built  in  1900  when  there  were  1,868  stu- 
dents.     It    has    315    places    in    reading 


room  and  periodical  room  for  students — 
about  650  more  would  make  it  livable. 
Michigan  can  seat  1,000;  Minnesota, 
profiting  by  Michigan's  mistake,  can  seat 
1,500  in  its  new  library,  just  finished. 
Wisconsin  is  asking  that  it  may  have 
1,000  seats.  As  it  is,  some  Wisconsin 
students  do  their  "outside  reading"  on 
the  library  stairs  or  not  at  all,  and  some 
professors  are  forced  to  abandon  "out- 
side reading"  in  their  classes. 

We  need  also  an  Education  building 
and  an  addition  to  the  University  dem- 
onstration high  school.  Classes  in  Edu- 
cation enroll  more  than  1,000  students 
and  every  year  the  University  grants 
more  than  250  teacher's  certificates. 
More  than  1,000  Wisconsin  school  teach- 
ers attend  its  summer  session.  Its  School 
of  Education  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  with  many  noted  professors, 
but  its  equipment  is  about  the  poorest. 

So  for  nine  years,  during  which  no 
educational  buildings  have  been  erected 
on  the  campus,  our  needs  have  been  pil- 
ing up  and  they  will  go  on  piling  up,  un- 
til something  is  done  about  it.  In  a 
word,  our  buildings  were  built  for  4,000 
students — they  were  crowded  in  rD16 
by  5,000.  Since  the  war  7,000  have 
been  jammed  in — then  8,000 — and  more 
coming.  Do  you  look  for  good  work  un- 
der such  conditions?  You  wouldn't  ex- 
pect it  in  your  local  high  school,  your 
factory,  your  office,  your  dairy  bam — 
why  in  your  State  University? — Theo- 
dore Kronshage. 


A  Population  Immune  to  Disease 


THE  important  problem  of  whether 
or  not  changes  in  the  body  of  an 
individual  can  be  so  passed  on  to 
the  germ  as  to  become  inheritable,  has 
never  been  conclusively  solved.  In  a  new 
line  of  attack,  however,  using  the  meth- 
ods and  ideas  developed  mainly  by  medi- 
cal investigators  in  their  studies  of  in- 


oculation, immunity,  and  internal  secre- 
tions, Professor  M.  F.  Guyer  of  the  zool- 
ogy department  is  concentrating  his  re- 
searches in  this  field. 

By  means  of  a  technique  somewhat 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  immunolo- 
gist  builds  up  antitoxin  against  the 
poisonous     effects     of     certain     disease 


germs,  he  has  succeeded  in  building  up 
in  the  blood  of  rabbits  so-called  anti- 
bodies against  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye,  and  in  some  cases  he  has  found  that 
such  substances  pass  from  the  mother  to 
her  unborn  young  and  produce  marked 
defects  in  their  ej'es. 

The  anomalies  thus  established  be- 
come permanently  hereditary  and  may 
be  transmitted  without  further  experi- 
mental treatment  to  subsequent  genera- 
tions. Dr.  Guyer  is  trying  at  present  to 
determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  under- 
lying mechanism  and  the  possibility  of 
controlling  it  more  definitely. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  with 
the  germs  of  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  Guyer 
is  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not 
by  directly  immunizing  several  succes- 
sive generations  of  rabbits  a  hereditary 
immunity  to  such  diseases  can  be  in- 
duced. He  has  found  that  individuals  in 
strains  of  rabbits  which  have  been  under 
immunization  for  three  or  four  genera- 
tions can  be  made  to  develop  much  high- 
er degrees  of  immunity  as  measured  by 
the  usual  agglutination  test  than  can 
first  generation  animals.  It  is  not  yet 
clear  whether  this  is  truly  hereditary  or 
due  merely  to  a  placental  transmission, 
but  in  any  event,  it  may  be  of  practical 
importance,  since  it  shows  that  by  such 
means  a  general  population  might  in 
time  be  made  more  or  less  immune  to 
a  disease. 
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EXTENDING  THE  CAMPUS 

How  the  University  Extension  Division  Places  the  University  Within 
Reach  of  Any  Person  Who  Wants  to  Study 


A  LITTLE,  red-headed  man  at  Wau- 
pun  prison  takes  one  of  the  heavi- 
est courses  offered  by  the  Exten- 
sion Division.  When  he  has  finished  the 
prison  curriculum  for  the  day,  he  under- 
takes the  extension  curriculum  at  night, 
and  in  four  years  of  such  night  work 
he  has  completed  with  credit  to  himself 
nine  correspondence  courses,  most  of 
them  in  higher  mathematics  and  electri- 
city. His  ambition  is  to  be  head  of  an 
electric  power  plant  in  South  America 
when  he  finishes  his  term  in  two  more 
years. 

At  an  educational  conference  in  Chi- 
cago   recently    professor    Roman,    then 
head   of   the   economics   department   of 
Syracuse  University,  chanced  to  meet  a 
Wisconsin  Extension  representative  and 
exclaimed  with  pleasure  to  him  and  to 
others  present  that  he  had  been  able  to 
take  three  Wisconsin  extension  courses  in 
economics,    courses    which   had    enabled 
him  to  follow  in  the  most  effective  way 
the   developments   in    labor   movements 
in  which  he  was  interested. 

These  instances  probably  represent  ex- 
tremes in  the  character  of  the  extension 
enrollments,  but  they  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  diversity  of  important  in- 
terests the  university  is  able  to  serve 
through  extension.  Last  year  26,505 
people  took  courses  offered  by  the  Ex- 
tension Division.  Seventy-four  per  cent 
or  19,613  were  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  To  them  the  university  is 
constantly  making  available  its  best  re- 
sources of  information  and  trained 
minds. 


Teaching  the  State  to  Play 

Wisconsin  is  essentially  a  rural  state, 
but  its  citizens  have  learned  to  regard  a 
well-rounded  social  and  community  life 
quite  as  highly  as  any  pedigreed  dairy 
herds.  They  have  found  the  university  a 
ready  helper  in   developing  both. 

Assistance  in  self-expression  has  been 
given  regularly  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Development  of  the  Extension 
Division  through  all  kinds  of  community 
programs — singfing,  choruses,  plays,  pa- 
geants, and  celebrations — and  through 
correspondence,  conferences,  and  the 
distribution  of  informational  material. 
Those  most  interested  in  the  better  or- 
ganization of  social  life — rural  teachers 
and  other  group  leaders — have  been  giv- 
en by  the  bureau  the  opportunity  to  take 
short  courses  in  social  leadership.  Six 
thousand  people  in  twenty  counties  have 
shared  in  the  training,  many  of  them 
often  walking  miles  through  snow  and 
cold  to  attend  the  institute  meeting. 

This  newly  acquired  leadership  in 
community  recreation  —  social  games, 
sports,  music,  and  folk  dancing — has 
transformed  the  whole  social  life  of 
many  neighborhoods.     Interest  in   folk 
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whose  leadership  has  built  up  a  wonderful 

institution 


dancing  has  spread  to  such  proportions 
that  a  county-wide  folk  dance  society  is 
now  being  organized  to  conduct  a  large 
competitive  folk  dance  festival  next 
summer.  The  Community  Development 
bureau  ventures  the  assertion  that  work 
of  this  character  is  better  calculated  to 
affect  permanently  morals,  manners,  and 
general  attitude  toward  life  than  any 
other  form   of  service   available  to  the 


"The  University  is  the  institution 
and  it  is  indeed  the  only  institution 
whose  campus  can  be  co-extensive 
with  the  state.  It  is  the  only  insti- 
tution whose  clientele  can  be  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  community  at  large. 
It  is  a  central  force  for  education,  a 
unifying  power  in  the  larger  social 
organization.  In  this  work  of  unify- 
ing a  democratic  state,  in  maintain- 
ing democracy  for  our  civilization, 
the  university  finds  the  University 
Extension  department  one  of  its  most 
important,  and  indeed,  its  indispens- 
able instrument.  University  Exten- 
sion was  not  established  merely  to 
rescue  from  the  mass  of  ignorance  in 
the  community  those  souls  who  can 
be  reached  by  correspondence-study, 
or  by  class  study.  But  it  is  trying 
through  these  persons  and  through  all 
whom  it  influences  to  effect  that  con- 
tinual readjustment  of  society  to  en- 
vironment which  is  necessary  for  the 
continuance    of    our    institutions." 

—PRESIDENT    E.   A.    BIRGE. 


Ijeople  of  the  state  through  the  univer- 
sity. 

*     «     « 

$90,000  to  the  Good — and  Then  Some 

To  most  people  the  community  far- 
thest north  in  Wisconsin  is  Superior, 
but  to  some  of  the  University  faculty 
Port  Wing,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, 20  miles  from  a  railroad,  almost 
inaccessible,  is  well  known  as  holding 
that  distinction.  The  Port  Wing  high 
school  each  commencement  time  calls  on 
the  Burau  of  Lectures  of  the  Exten- 
sion Division  for  commencement  speak- 
ers from  the  university;  it  has  never 
been  disappointed. 

The  Bureau  of  Lectures  furnished  lec- 
tures, concerts,  and  lyceum  courses  to 
368  communities  of  the  state  during 
the  last  biennium.  Of  this  number  231 
had  a  population  of  less  than  1,000.  In 
all  2,060  individual  engagements  were 
filled,  340  of  them  by  factulty  com- 
mencement speakers  and  the  rest  by  fac- 
ulty lecturers,  concert  artists,  and  en- 
tertainers. In  1923-24  alone  the  Exten- 
sion  Division  saved  state  communities 
$90,000,  the  amount  it  would  have  cost 
them  had  they  secured  the  same  lyceum 
through  other  sources.  And  yet  the 
fees  covered  the  university's  cost. 


Where  Information  Means  Economies 

The  city  of  Fort  Atkinson  had  four 
wards  and  four  representatives  on  the 
county  board.  Under  the  law  it  was  en- 
titled on  a  population  basis  to  eight  rep- 
resentatives, but  to  secure  them  the 
number  of  wards  had  to  be  increased  to 
eight  and  the  city  redistricted  accord- 
ingly. It  was  a  hard  problem.  The 
wards  had  to  be  compact,  contigruous 
territories  bounded  by  lines  as  nearly 
straight  as  possible  but  so  drawn~  as 
not  to  legislate  any  of  the  existing  alder- 
men out  of  office  or  to  make  more  than 
one  of  them  resident  in  the  same  new 
ward. 

The  mayor  called  on  the  Municipal  In- 
formation Bureau  of  the  Extension  Di- 
vision and  the  chief  worked  out  a  plan 
involving  a  population  survey.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  plan  and  suggestions 
the  entire  city  was  redistricted,  the 
eight  new  wards  created,  and  all  the  al- 
dermen kept  properly  in  office.  The  work 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  city 
council  and  a  resolution  of  thanks  sent  to 
the  bureau  chief. 

Through  this  bureau  the  university 
seeks  to  improve  local  government  and  to 
reduce  its  cost  to  taxpayers.  Local  gov- 
ernment costs  more  than  all  other 
branches  of  government  put  together; 
any  increase  in  its  efficiency,  any  saving 
in  its  cost,  means  considerable  and  direct 

(Continued  on  ps«e  46) 
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THE  WISCONSIN  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 


r^p\  HE  Wisconsin  General  Hospital 
j|_  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  last  October.  This  hos- 
pital was  built  from  a  balance  in  the 
soldiers'  bonus  fund  as  a  memorial  to 
those  who  served  in  the  World  War.  It 
is  a  beautiful  memorial,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Fig.  1,  and  an  appropriate  one.  Those 
who  served  in  the  war  sacrificed  per- 
sonal interests  for  sake  of  state  and 
country'.  The  new  hospital  is  designed 
for  service  in   the   warfare  which  must 


By  C.  R.  Bardeen 

Dean  of  Medical  School,   Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin 

beds  was  built  and  equipped  about  half 
from  state  appropriations,  and  half  from 
contributions  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Britting- 
ham  and  Mr.  Carl  Johnson.  The  Brad- 
ley Memorial  Hospital  with  a  capacity 
of  40  to  50  beds  and  numerous  labora- 
tory facilities  was  built  and  equipped  as 


culture,  the  university  extension  build- 
ing, the  university  power  plant  and 
shops  are  in  close  proximity  to  this  site. 
There  is  ample  room  for  the  erection 
of  a  medical  laboratory  building  when 
funds  for  this  become  available.  We 
are  thus  assured  of  the  most  advantage- 
ous physical  relationships  between  other 
university  departments  and  the  medical 
school  and  hospitals. 

The   purposes  of  the   Wisconsin    Gen- 
eral Hospital  are  to  supplement  the  ex- 


THE    LARGE    BUILDING    IN    THE    FOREGROUND    IS    WISCONSIN'S   RECENT   CONTRIBUTION   TO   MEDICAL   SCIENCE   AND   RELIEF 


ever  be  waged  for  the  good  of  the  state, 
the  warfare  for  health  and  against 
disease. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1920  the  establishment  of  the 
Wisconsin  General  Hospital  was  author- 
ized in  connection  with  the  Medical  School 
of  the  State  University  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Regents.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  a  large  hospital  building  and  a 
nurses  home  and  for  including  two  build- 
ings then  recently  completed,  the  Student 
Infirmary  and  the  Bradley  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  the  hospital  plant.  The  Student 
Infirmary  with  a  capacity  of   60  to  80 


a  memorial  gift  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.   C.  R. 
Crane  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Bradley. 

The  new  hospital  building  is  located 
on  University  Avenue  on  a  site  of  about 
10  acres  lying  between  the  main  campus 
and  the  grounds  for  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. The  land  on  this  site  was  in 
part  previously  owned,  in  part  purchased 
fi'om  special  appropriation.  The  Stu- 
dent Infirmary  and  the  Bradley  Memor- 
ial Hospital  are  adjacent  and  will  be  con- 
nected by  corridors.  The  depaxtments 
of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  eco- 
nomics of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science,  and  those  of  chemistry  and 
home  economics  of  the  College  of  Agri- 


isting  resources  of  the  state  for  care 
of  patients,  for  education  of  physicians 
and  nurses,  and  for  the  advance  of  med- 
ical knowledge. 

Care  of  Patients 
Hitherto  there  has  been  little  public 
support  given  in  Wisconsin  for  institu- 
tional treatment  of  patients  needing  gen- 
eral medical  or  surgical  care.  State  and 
county  institutions  in  Wisconsin  furnish 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  institutional  care 
provided  for  those  suffering  from 
mental  diseases  and  from  tuberculosis. 
Over  half  of  the  institutional  care 
of  the  sick  furnished  in  the  state  is  for 
patients  of  this  t>T5e.     Institutional  care 
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for  the  treatment  of  other  conditions 
has  been  left  in  the  main  to  secular  and 
denominational  philanthropic  institu- 
tions supplemented  to  some  extent  by 
private  sanitariums  and  hospitals.  There 
are  a  few  county  and  municipal  hos- 
pitals offering  general  medical  and  sur- 
gical care  but  the  only  one  of  large 
size  is  the  Milwaukee  County  Hospital. 

The  philanthropic  hospitals  have  none 
of  them  large  endowments  and  are  sup- 
ported almost  entirely  from  fees  of 
private  patients.  This  has  been  made 
possible  by  improvements  in  hospital  ser- 
vice which  have  led  the  well-to-do  to 
seek  hospital  care  when  ill.  In  the  larg- 
er centers  hospitals  have  increased  ra- 
pidly in  numbers,  in  size,  and  in  facil- 
ities for  service.  Along  certain  relative- 
ly simple  lines  small  hospitals  can  and 
do  furnish  good  care.  For  efficient 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  many  condi- 
tions, however,  the  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel needed  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
small  hospitals.  Even  in  the  large  hos- 
pitals designed  for  the  treatment  of 
complex  acute  medical  and  surgical  con- 
ditons  modern  methods  involve  a  heavy 
expense.  A  well  equipped  hospital  of 
this  type  usually  maintains  a  training 
school  for  nurses.  If  the  school  is  a 
good  one  it  costs  money  to  maintain  it 
but  the  hospital  is  able  thereby  to  fur- 
nish good  care  for  its  patients  and  at  the 
same  time  to  serve  the  community  by 
providing  well  trained  graduate  nurses. 

Such  a  hospital  also  usually  furnishes 
quarters  and  living  for  interns  and  resi- 
dent physicians.  These  recent  medical 
graduates  find  here  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  practical  knowledge  and 
skill  and  the  hospital  is  able  to  give  better 
care  to  its  patients  because  of  their 
presence. 

Organizations  having  to  do  with  the 
education  of  nurses  and  of  physicians 
examine  and  classify  hospitals  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  facilities  for  training 
nurses  and  for  offering  interns  a  valu- 
able service.  For  the  latter  a  more  ex- 
acting standard  is,  as  a  rule,  maintained 
than  for  the  former.  For  the  intern  to 
profit  from  his  service  the  hospital  must 
have  a  good  system  of  records,  an  act- 
ive library,  laboratories  equipped  for 
various  chemical,  bacteriological,  physi- 
ological, radiographic,  and  gross  and 
microscopic  pathological  anatomical 
studies  as  well  as  good  equipment  for 
medical  and  surgical  and  obstetrical 
treatment.  All  of  this  requires  highly 
trained  technical  assistants  as  well  as 
the  attendance  of  a  comi>etent  medical 
staff.  It  is  obvious  that  where  facilities 
of  this  kind  are  found  more  can  be  done 
for  a  great  variety  of  conditions  than 
where  facilities  are  mpre  limited.  In 
1923  the  American  Medical  Association 
approved  for  internships  in  Wisconsin 
only  13  general  hospitals  but  more  have 
since  been  approved. 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  state  in 
which  there  are  no  general  hospitals, 
others  in  which  the  only  available  hos- 
pitals are  small  hospitals  under  private 
or    philanthropic    control.       The    larger 


and  more  elaborately  equipped  hospitals 
are  confined  to  a  relatively  few  cities  in 
which  medical  centers  have  become  es- 
tablished. 

The  main  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  falls  upon  the  private  prac- 
titioner. Many  cases  of  illness  can  be 
better  treated  at  home  under  the  care 
of  wise  family  physicians  than  anywhere 
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else.  To  aid  him  in  this  work  the  statfc 
has  established  laboratory  services 
whereby  specimens  for  diagnosis  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  the  laboratory  and  re- 
ports can  be  received  by  return  mail. 
The  central,  branch  and  co-operative  la- 
boratories of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  the  State  Psychopathic  Insti- 
tute, offer  services  of  this  kind.  The 
central  laboratory  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  is  located  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity, the  laboratory  of  the  State  Psycho- 
pathic Institute  is  located  nearby.  Both 
have  the  co-operation  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University. 

Every  family  practitioner  has  some  pa- 
tients, however,  for  whom  effective  fa- 
cilities for  diagnosis  and  treatment  are 
to  be  obtained  only  by  sending  the  pa- 
tient to  a  hospital.  For  some  conditions 
a  well  managed  small  local  hospital  of- 
fers all  that  is  desired,  for  other  condi- 
tions adequate  facilities  are  not  apt  to 
be  found  except  in  connection  with  a 
fairly  large  hospital,  for  still  others 
elaborate  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
equipment  and  a  staff  of  expert  special- 
ists are  essential.  If  the  patient  is  well- 
to-do  the  family  physician  can  pick  out 
the  specialist  or  the  hospital  where  he 
believes  the  patient  can  receive  the  best 
care  and  then,  if  the  patient  can  travel, 
can  send  him  there.  On  the  other  hand 
if  the  patient  is  not  well-to-do  the  prob- 
lem_  is  more  complicated.  While  both 
hospital  authorities  and  specialists  are 
as  a  rule  disposed  to  be  generous  the 
hospital  must  in  a  large  part  confine  its 
free  work  to  patients  coming  from  the 
community  which  gives  its  main  support 
and  the  specialist  could  not  give  good 
service   were   he  not  to   make  a  living. 

Now  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
state  as  a  whole  to  have  every  citizen 
as  healthy  as  possible,  first  by  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  second  through  res- 
toration of  crippled  and  the  sick  to 
health.  As  an  aid  to  the  latter  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  General  Hospital  is  "more 
particularly  designed  for  the  care  of 
persons  afflicted  with  a  malady,  de- 
formity, or  ailment  which  can  probably 
be  remedied  by  hospital  service  and 
treatment  and  who  would  be  unable 
otherwise  to  secure  such  care."  A  pa- 
tient of  limited  means  living  in  a  com- 
munity in  which  there  are  no  available 
hospital  facilities  for  such  patients  may 
therefore  be  sent  to  the  hospital  for  any 
acute  conditions  requiring  hospital  treat- 
ment. A  similar  patient  living  in  a  com- 
munity in  which  there  are  available  hos- 
pital facilities  for  certain  conditions  but 
not  for  others  may  be  sent  to  the  State 
General  Hospital  when  suffering  from 
the  latter. 

If  a  patient  needing  special  diagnosis 
and  treatment  can  afford  to  pay  the 
cost  cf  hospital  care  and  for  the  fees 
usually  charged  by  specialists  he  is  to  be 
referred  by  his  physician  not  to  the  Wis- 
consin General  Hospital  but  to  the  pri- 
vate office  of  the  specialist.  If,  how- 
ever, he  can  afford  to  pay  for  cost 
of  hospital  care  but  not  in  addition  the 
fees     charged     by     specialists    he     may 
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be  referred  by  his  physician,  with  a 
statement  to  this  effect,  directly  to  the 
Wisconsin  General  Hospital,  pay  the  hos- 
pital for  cost  of  care  and  receive  the 
same  attention  from  specialists  as  if  he 
could  afford  to  pay  them.  The  family 
physician  is  informed  as  to  the  results 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  and  to  him 
the  patient  is  referred  back  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  stay  in  the  hospital.  The 
members  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
hospital  are  compensated  for  teaching 
and  research  and  .get  their  reward  in 
instances  of  this  kind  from  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  a  broader  field  of  work. 
If  a  patient  can  afford  to  pay  neither 
for  hospital  care  nor  the  fee  of  a  spe- 
cialist he  may  be  sent  to  the  hospital  as 
a  public  patient  at  joint  state  and  county 
expense.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
make  application  to  the  county  judge  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  determine 
whether  the  financial  condition  of  the 
patient  is  such  that  he  should  be  cared 
for  at  public  expense  and  whether  or  not 
his  physical  condition  is  such  as  to  make 
hospital  care  advisable.  In  order  to  in- 
sure hospital  care  being  given  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  really  needed  the  law 
makes  it  mandatory  that  when  a  patient 
of  this  type  "comes  to  the  notice  of  a 
sheriff,  county  supervisor,  town  clerk, 
health  officer,  health  nurse,  poor  com- 
missioner, policeman,  physician,  or  sur- 
geon or  any  public  health  official  he 
shall  and  any  teacher,  priest  or  minister 
may,  file  with  the  county  judge  an  ap- 
plication for  his  treatment"  at  the  Wis- 
consin General  Hospital.  Since  such  pa- 
tients have  no  family  physician  the  law 
provides  that  the  judge  shall  appoint  a 
physician  to  examine  the  patient  and  re- 
port as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  likely  to 
benefit  from  the  hospital  care  proposed 
and  is  in  need  of  care  at  public  expense. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  transporta- 
tion of  the  patient  to  the  hospital  and 
for  his  return  home. 

The  Wisconsin  General  Hospital  is 
likewise  designated  for  hospital  treat- 
ment of  inmates  of  institutions  for  cus- 
todial care  under  the  supervision  of  the 


State  Board  of  Control,  when  such  hos- 
pital care  is  needed. 

The  public  value  of  the  care  furnished 
patients  at  the  Wisconsin  General  Hos- 
pital may  perhaps  be  best  appreciated 
if  one  considers  certain  types  of  cases 
treated. 

1.  Crippled  and  deformed  children. 
Some  children  are  born  crippled  or  de- 
formed. Others  are  injured  early  in  child- , 
hood  through  accident  or  disease,  such  as 
infantile  paralysis.  If  such  a  child  is  given 
proper  care  early  in  life  much  can  fre- 
quently be  done  toward  restoration.  As  a 
rule  the  longer  treatment  is  delayed  the 
more  difficult  the  treatment  and  the  less 
satisfactory  the  end  results.  It  is  clear 
that  all  possible  should  be  done  to  give 
every  child  of  this  kind  as  fair  a  chance 
in  life  as  possible.  Surgical  treatment 
of  a  highly  specialized  kind  is  usually  re- 
quired. The  orthopedic  surgeon  needs 
special  equipment  and  specialized  aids. 
He  needs  the  services  of  a  mechanic  ex- 
perienced in  the  making  and  filing  of 
braces  with  a  good  shop  in  which  to  work. 
He  needs  the  co-operation  of  a  good 
physiotherapist  who  can  give  the  special 
light,  heat,  electric  or  mechanical  treat- 
ment that  may  be  needed  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing operations.  The  child  if  of  school 
age  during  convalescence  needs  to  have 
some  school  work  provided  in  addition 
frequently  needs  some  kind  of  occupa- 
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tional  training  (occupational  therapy). 
Owing  to  these  requirements  surgical 
treatment  of  crippled  children  can  be 
most  effectively  done  either  in  a  special 
hospital  or  in  a  special  division  of  a 
large  general  hospital  where  a  large 
number  may  be  taken  care  of  at  one 
time.  In  a  division  of  this  kind  at  the 
Wisconsin  General  Hospital  at  the  pres- 
ent time  between  fifty  and  sixty  crip- 
pled children  are  receiving  hospital  care 
under  excellent  conditions.  Convales- 
cent children  in  the  custody  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  are  taken  care  of  in 
two  cottages  nearby,  loaned  to  the 
Board  of  Control  by  the  University  Re- 
gents. More  ample  quarters  for  this 
latter  purpose  are  needed.  Pending  the 
completion  of  the  new  hospital  building 
crippled  children  were  for  several  years 
given  care  in  the  Bradley  Memorial  hos- 
pital. A  large  amount  of  good  was 
done  there  but  the  present  facilities  are 
much  superior. 

2.  Plastic  Surgery.  Surgery  of  the 
face  intended  to  restore  defects  is  called 
plastic  surgery.  During  the  war  much 
of  this  was  called  for  because  of  wounds. 
In  times  of  peace  serious  injuries  of  the 
face  are  less  common  although  burns  not 
infrequently  cause  severe  distortion.  A 
considerable  number  of  infants  are, 
however,  born  with  defects  in  the  upper 
lip  and  in  the  palate  which  need  to  be 
remedied  not  only  because  of  the  defec- 
tive appearance  but  frequently  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  taking  in  food.  In  this 
field  of  plastic  surgery  there  is  an  active 
sei-vice  at  the  hospital.  Like  orthopedic 
surgery,  plastic  surgery  is  a  highly  spe- 
cialized branch. 

3.  Pediatrics.  This  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  medical  care  of  infants.  A 
large  part  of  the  work  in  this  field  has 
to  do  with  disturbances  of  nutrition- 
While  the  family  physician  can  give  the 
medical  care  in  most  cases  in  some  dis- 
turbances are  so  severe  that  a  special- 
ist with  extensive  bacteriological  and 
chemical   resources   at   his   command   i» 

(Continued  on  pa^e  43) 
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ATHLETICS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 


WHEREVER     one     finds     approx- 
imately  8,000    American  young 
people  one  may  also  look  for  a 
deep  and  wholesome  interest  in  all 
kinds  of  athletic  sports.     Athletics 
are  in  the  universities  to  stay,  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  no 
exception. 

"Unless  we  want  to  turn  out 
"bookworms"  and  "grinds",  we 
must  encourage  those  things  which 
develop  the  body,  at  the  same  time 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  de- 
velop the  mind  and  the  morals  of 
the  participants.  The  young  man 
or  young  woman  who  devotes  some 
time  to  the  training  of  the  body, 
or  the  mere  exhilaration  of  engag- 
ing in  a  competitive  athletic  event,  will 
be  found  more  mentally  alert,  for  the 
mind  functions  most  perfectly  in  a 
healthy  body. 

Moreover,  athletic  games  are  very 
much  like  the  rest  of  life — restricted 
by  certain  rules  which  must  be  observed, 
both  to  fijc  the  movement  of  the  game 
and  to  give  the  opponents  the  same 
chance  for  victorj'.  In  business  or  pro- 
fessions we  call  it  ethics,  or  even  morals; 
in  games  we  call  it  rules  and  "sports- 
manship." 

Athletics   in   the   University   need   no 


defense;  they  have  long  ago 
proved  their  right  to  exist- 
ence, as  long  as  they  are 
kept  within  reasonable 
limits;  those  limits  which  do 
not  encroach  upon  the  schol- 
astic and  social  activities  of 
the  student. 

Again,   please    notice   that 
athletic  games  and  sports  are 
not    limited    to    men    alone. 
The  women  are  very  active  in 
these   things,   even   though   their   events 
may    take    on    a    slightly    less    strenu- 
ous   note.      The    physical    training    for 


women     is     adapted     to     their     needs. 

Nor  are  these  activities  limited  to  a 
few     young     men     or     women. 
There  is  such  a  wide  variety  of 
athletic  activities  offered  to  all 
of    the    students    that    nobody 
need  go  without  some  form  of       ^^ 
exercise    of     physical    develop-       rP^^ 
ment. 

With  the  development  of  the 
new  dormitory  system  it  is  ex- 
pected that  even  a  more  general  parti- 
cipation in  games  and  sports  may  be  en- 
couraged. Near  the  proposed  dormitories 


is  a  large,  level  tract,  which  will  be  de- 
veloped as  an  intramural  playing  field, 
with  baseball  diamonds,  soccer  fields,  bas- 
ketball courts,  football  fields,  and  tennis 
courts,  enough  to  care  for  all  the  out- 
door athletic  interests  of  students  in  the 
near  future. 

Located  across  the  campus  and 
near  the  football  stadium  is  projected 
the  complement  to  the  outdoor  field,  a 
hall  that  will  accommodate  adequately 
the  indoor  sports.  The  first  impetus 
to  the  plans  for  this  biulding  came  Janu- 
ary 29th,  when  Senator  Sauthoff  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  legislature  which  if 
passed  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
regents  to  build  an  athletic  hall 
as  they  are  building  the  dormitor- 
ies— with  the  profits  of  the  build- 
ing's own  operation.  One  who  has 
visited  recently  our  rickety  red 
gymnasium  of  30  winters  will  be 
heartened  by  the  news  that  an  ath- 
letic hall  may  come  soon.  The  stu- 
dents who  wait  hours  to  play  hand- 
ball, who  can  play  basketball  only 
at  supper  time,  and  who  stand  in 
line  for  a  shower  and  a  chance  to 
plunge  in  the  swimming  tank  wel- 
come    the    news     even     more    joyfully. 


The  new  athletic  hall,  or  field  house, 
contemplates  facilities  for  all  sorts  of  in- 
door games,  including  baseball  and  foot- 


"When    they   hit   that   line,    there'll    or    vo    inir    ar    an— 
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ball,  and  a  basketball  auditorium  that 
will  seat  8,000.  After  all,  the  inter-col- 
legiate teams  of  the  university  are  but 
an  offshoot  of  the  central  athletic  devel- 
opment scheme.  They  furnish 
spice    in    one's    sporting    menu  — 

and  interesting  newspaper  head- 
lines, but  the  solid,  important 
test  of  an  institution's  athletic 
success  is  on  the  quality  of  the 
physical  development  of  the 
whole  student  body  and  in  the 
interest  which  the  student  takes 
in  his  personal  participation  in 
games. 

Wisconsin  can  give  a  good 
account  of  herself  under  such  a 
test,  George  Berg,  director  of 
the  intramural  athletics,  reports 
that  there  were  3,533  partici- 
pants in  the  intramural  sports 
under  his  direction  last  year. 
Last  month  there  were  300  stu- 
dents taking  part  in  the  organ- 
ized skating  and  skiing  activ- 
ities conducted  by  the  university  besides 
the  hundreds  that  daily  thronged  the 
skating  rink  on  the  lower  campus,  the 
lakes,  and  the  toboggan  slide.  These 
healthy  sport  interests, 
aided  tremendously  by  the 
university's  natural  ad- 
vantages, haven't  slack- 
ened, and  they  won't. 

The  university  isn't 
persuaded  that  it  has  fall- 
en in  an  athletic  slough 
because  its  football  team 
didn't  win  games.  In- 
stead it  points  to  its 
championship  cross  coun- 
try team,  to  its  winning 
hockey,  swimming,  wrest- 
ling, gym,  water  basket- 
ball, and  track  teams,  to 
its  good  record  in  all 
sports  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  to  its  success 
with  intramural  develop- 
ment. But  it  is  not  satis- 
fied to  be  a  loser  in  any- 
thing.     And    one    of    the 


factors  that  is  going  to  throw  sunlight  in 
the  dull  places  is  George  Little,  a  hearty 
young  man  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, who  comes  here  as  director  of  ath- 
letics next  March.  Everyone  believes 
that  things  have  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better.  That  sentiment  is  officially 
voiced  by  "Sunny"  Pyre,  chairman  of 
the  Athletic  Council,  in  his  following 
message  to  alumni: 

I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  there 
is  a  rainbow  in  the  sky  for  Wisconsin 
athletics.  The  Athletic  Council,  con- 
trary to  an  impression  which  has  ex- 
isted in  some  quarters,  is  united  and 
whole-hearted  in  its  support  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  It  is,  of  course,  our 
policy  to  hew  to  the  line  in  all  matters 
involving  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  Con- 
ference regulations  and  to  uphold  Con- 
ference ideals  in  all  our  intercollegiate 
relations.  But,  likewise,  it  is  our  steady 
desire  to  improve  and  extend  as  rapidly 
as  possible  our  material  facilities  and  to 
promote  by  every  legitimate  means  our 
athletic  strength  and  success.  And, 
though  charged  primarily  with  the  pro- 
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motion  and  control  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  it  is  our  desire  and  it  is  our 
policy — just  as  rapidly  and  generously 
as  means  will  permit — to  encourage,  and 
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provide  for,  a  wider  and  fuller  participa- 
tion in  physical  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  male  population  of  the  university. 
We  believe  this  to  be  a  sound  policy, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
good  of  the  student  body  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  success  in  inter- 
collegiate competition. 

"It   has   been    felt  for   some 
time  that  things  were  not  going 
as   well   as   they    should   go   in 
Wisconsin  athletics,  and,  during 
the    past    year    especially,    the 
Council  has  been  studying  the 
situation    closely    and   planning 
means  to   improve   it.     In   this 
work    they    have    been    greatly 
stimulated  and  assisted  by  wide 
agitation     and     alert     interest 
among  the  alumni,  and  by  sur- 
prisingly  sane,    as   well   as   en- 
thusiastic,  co-operation   of  stu- 
dent leaders.     During  the  year, 
steps   have    been   taken,    under 
favorable  auspices  of  the  Board 
of    Regents    and    especially    of 
President    Kronshage    and    the 
physical  education  committee,  to  secure 
through  an  arrangement  with  the   Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  a  large  accession  of 
level  ground — near  the  lake  and  near  the 
site  of  the  projected  dorm- 
itories— for  playing  Helds. 
We  are  also  bending  our 
energies  to  secure  a  great 
athletic    hall    for    basket 
ball  and  winter  games. 

"Lastly,  there  is  a  hope- 
ful breeze  of  alacrity  and 
new-bom  confidence  about 
the  campus  which  has 
seemed  to  spring  up,  al- 
most over-night,  to  wel- 
come the  new  director  of 
athletics.  It  is  not  the 
least  of  recommendations 
of  George  Little  that  he 
comes  to  us  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and 
that  their  unbounded  good 
wishes  come  with  him. 
T  he  new  director  is 
young,    robust,  well- 

( Continued  on  page  29) 
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SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  GROWTH 

A  Short  History  of  Wisconsin's  State  University 


ON  a  fine  morning  in  the  spring  of 
1837  (we  may  reasonably  suppose) 
that  indefatigable  tourist,  the  Sol- 
itary Horseman  of  early  American  fic- 
tion, might  be  seen  picking  his  way  west- 
ward along  the  southern  fringe  of  a 
large  swamp  lying  between  and  beside 
the  two  uppermost  lakes  in  the  "Four 
Lakes  Region  of  Wisconsin". 

Having  presumed  so  far,  we  may 
further  suppose  that,  at  the  moment  of 
discovery,  he  is  just  rounding  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Third  Lake 
and  that  his  next  half  hour  is  spent  in 
mounting  the  gradual  rise  of  its  western 
shore.  If,  as  is  quite  possible,  he  has 
been  riding  west  by  north,  for  two  days, 
we  may  surmise  that  he  has  not,  in  all 
that  time,  encountered  a  single  human 
being  or  any  sign  of  humanity  except 
the  rude  trail  which  he  has  followed  a 
part  of  the  time,  and  the  extinguished 
remains  of  an  occasional  camp-fire  be- 
side it. 

But  if — as  would  be  very  natural — he 
now  pauses  at  the  top  of  the  rise,  to 
gaze  in  »...  easterly  direction  over  this 
fine  sheet  of  primeval  water,  he  will  be 
startled  by  a  noisy  chorus  in  the  woods 
behind  him,  a  sound  surprising  perhaps 
in  this  place,  but  not  unfamiliar  to  his 
experienced  ear.  He  recognizes  that 
it  is  the  sound  of  many  axes  ringing  in- 
termingling tatoos  upon  the  trunks  of 
trees, — a  xylophonic  chorus  interrupted, 
now  and  again,  by  heavier  sounds,  when 
a  smashing  roar,  a  crash,  a  thud,  and  a 
subsequent  hush,  proclaim  that  another 
forest  monarch  bites  the  dust. 

Threading  his  way  among  the  trees 
for  a  few  hundred  yards,  he  discovers 
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a  crew  of  some  thirty  men  busily 
at  work  with  axe  and  ox,  clearing 
a  large  opening  in  the  forest.  In- 
quiry reveals  that  he  has  happened 
upon  the  site  of  the  hypothetical 
city  of  Madison  and  that  these  men 
are  preparing  to  erect  the  first  cap- 
itol  of  Wisconsin.  More  surpris- 
ingly still,  he  finds  that  the  same 
undaunted  collection  of  tanned  and 
two-fisted  optimists  who  decided  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  plant  the  capitol 
of  their  projected  state  in  this 
beautiful  but  remote  nook  of  the 
woods,  almost  simultaneously  voted 
to  establish,  at  or  near  it,  a  thing 
as  yet  virtually  unknown  to  de- 
mocracy, a  state  university.  In- 
deed, he  finds  that  some  of  them  al- 
ready have  their  eyes  on  another 
eminence,  a  mile  to  the  west,  as  a 
possible  site  for  the  projected  insti- 
tution, inasmuch  that  they  have  al- 
ready named  it  "College  Hill". 
Journeying  thither  through  the 
oaks  and  hazels,  in  the  late  after- 
noon, he  mounts  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  sees  spread  out  before  him 
to  the  north  and  west  and  east,  as 
beautiful  a  piece  of  inland  water  as 
ever  delighted  the  eye  of  man.  The 
clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
have  a  thousand  hues  and  all  are  re- 
flected on  the  glowing  bosom  of  the 
lake.  Gazing  on  this  gorgeous  scene, 
imagination  stirs,  and  he  conjures  up 
the  growth  of  coming  years,  and  sees 
"from  out  the  wave  their  structures 
rise,  as  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchant- 
er's wand."  Rising  one  by  one,  temples 
of  learning  crown  the  hill  and  splendid 
structures  tower  along  the  lakeside; 
while  human  throngs,  thousands  on  thou- 
sands, youthful,  aspirant,  gay,  crowd  the 
halls,  defile  on  well-trimmed  lawns,  peo- 
ple the  lonely  shore.  There,  while  his 
vision  lives,  let  us  leave  him — and  lapse 
into  the  sober  facts  of  history. 

The  constitution  with 
First  Period  which  Wisconsin  entered 
1849—1847  the  Union  in  1848  pro- 
vided for  a  State  Uni- 
versity "at  or  near  the  Capitol"  and, 
within  a  few  months 
after  its  adoption,  the 
legislature  had  passed 
an  "enabling  act",  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  had  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  re- 
gents, the  board  had 
organized,  elected  the 
first  chancellor  and  the 
first  professor,  and  had 
recommended  the  pur^ 
chase  of  a  site,  and 
sale  of  the  lands  with 
which  the  University 
had    been    endowed    by 


the  federal  government.  All  of  these 
steps  were  promptly  carried  out, — 
without  waiting  for  funds,  build- 
ings, or  the  arrival  of  the  chancel- 
or — in  a  room  supplied  by  the  citizens 
of  Madison,  on  the  fifth  of  February, 
1849,  Professor  John  W.  Sterling  began 
instruction  in  the  name  of  the  Univer- 
sity, with  a  class  of  seventeen  pupils. 
It  was  five  and  a  half  years  later  that 
two  members  of  this  class  received  their 
baccalaureate  degrees, — the  first  gradu- 
ates of  the   University  of   Wisconsin. 

On  the  arrival  of  Chancellor  Lathrop 
in  the  autumn  of  1849,  a  plan  was  im- 
mediately adopted  for  the  laying  out  of 
grounds  and  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  the  three  oldest  buildings  of  the 
University,  North  Hall  (1851),  South 
Hall  (1855),  and  University  Hall  (1859) 
were  completed  in  the  first  ten  years, 
financed  by  borrowing  from  the  School 
Fund  of  the  state  against  the  security 
of  the  University  Land  Fund,  in  a  total 
sum  of  $95,000.  Meantime  four  more 
professors,  Conover,  Read,  Fuchs,  and 
Carr,  had  been  added  to  the  faculty,  so 
that  by  1854,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Uni- 
versity was  off"ering  the  full  college 
course  of  instruction. 

Thus  the  University  had  a  prompt 
start,  being  practically  contemporaneous 
with  the  state;  but  throughout  these 
years  and,  in  fact,  for  several  years 
longer,  it  was  so  feeble  financially  and 
so  subject  from  assaults  from  without 
that  its  life  was  in  constant  danger.  On- 
ly the  meagre  returns  from  its  land 
grants  and  the  indomitable  spirit  of  a 
few  of  its  early  regents  and  faculty 
preserved  it  from  extinction.  The  state 
university  idea  was  a  new  one.  To  bring 
this  novel  and  abstract  idea  to  realiza- 
tion among  the  practical  realities  of  a 
society  absorbed  in  the  taming  of  a  wild- 
erness required  great  vision,  moral  cour- 
age, and  intellectual  independence.  Nor 
was  there,  in  fact,  any  true  realization 
of  the  university  idea  in  "the  days  of 
the  chancellors",  that  is,  until  after  the 
Civil  War.  In  size,  in  scope,  in  the  na- 
ture of  its  studies  and  its  life,  the  Uni- 
versity was  virtually  a  classical  academy 
and  college  of  the  old-fashioned  New 
England  type.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few    special    classes,   the    students   were 
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John    H.    Lathrop,    Chancellor,    1849—1859 

Henry   Barnard,   Chancellor,   1859 — 1861 
Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  President,  1867 — 1870 


J.   H.  Trombly,   President,   1871—1874 

John  Bascom,   President,   1874 — 1887 

Thos.  Crowder  Chamberlain,  President,  1887 — 1892 


all  men,  most  of  them  living  in  the  dor- 
mitories, North  and  South  Hall.  When 
the  first  college  class  graduated  in  1854 
there  were  forty-one  students  in  at- 
tendance, exclusive  of  fifteen  in  the 
preparatory  course.  In  the  ten  years  of 
his  incumbency.  Chancellor  Lathrop  con- 
ferred exactly  fourteen  baccalaureate 
degrees.  Yet  unimpressive  as  these 
numbers  are,  the  contribution  of  the 
University  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
state  was  by  no  means  negligible.  The 
names  of  Vilas,  Spooner,  Fallows,  High, 
Flower,  Bird,  Parkinson,  Ball,  Fairchild, 
Hand,  and  others,  including  some  whose 
lives  were  early  ended  on  the  battle- 
field, remind  us  that  even  at  this  day 
the  University  was  a  maker  of  men.  As 
out  of  native  timber  and  sandstone  were 
fashioned  her  first  building  materials, 
so  the  University  took  the  young  men 
of  the  frontier  and  built  them  into  the 
life  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation. 

Moreover,  in  accepting  and  adminis- 
trating the  federal  land  grants,  the  state 
accepted  a  responsibility  which  was  to 
develop,  first,  into  state  control,  and 
finally  into  state  support,  of  the  highest 
intellectual  needs  of  her  people.  After 
the  war  the  state  officers  adopted  a  more 
interested  attitude  toward  the  Univer- 
sity. Many  of  the  returning  soldiers 
sought  the  halls  of  learning;  by  1870  the 
University  had  nearly  500  students.  In 
a  sense,  the  modem  University  really 
dates  from  a  legislative  act  of  1866,  by 
which  the  institution  was  completely  re- 
organized. Dr.  Paul  Chadbourne  of 
Williams  College  became  president  and 
made  some  noteworthy  additions  to  the 


faculty,  including  Allen  and  Irving,  and 
a  little  later  called  the  attention  of  the 
University  to  John  Bascom,  its  first  truly 
great  president. 

The  legislature  of  1867,  recognizing 
that  an  injustice  had  been  done  to  the 
university  in  permitting  its  capital  fund 
to  be  impaired  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, voted  that  the  amount  thus  lost 
be  made  good  by  annually  restoring  the 
interest  to  the  university  fund  income. 
Three  years  later,  the  legislature  made 
its  first  direct  gift,  appropriating  $50,- 
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000  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  build- 
ing for  women  students.     Another  im- 
portant  event  of    Chadbourne's   admin- 
istration was  the  founding  (1868)  of  the 
College  of  Law,  which  immediately  en- 
joyed a  rapid  growth.     The  same  year, 
also,    a    professor    of    agriculture    was 
added  to  the  faculty,  thus  putting  into 
active  operation  the  agricultural 
department  which    had    been   or- 
dained in  1866  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Morrill  act  granting  to  the 
state  240,000  acres  of  public  land 
for   the    encouragement   of   agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.   There 
was  another  great  step  when  the 
legislature,  in  1872,  voted  an  an- 
nual tax  of  $10,000  to  be  levied 
and   collected   for   the   benefit   of 
the  University.   The  same  legisla- 
ture, established  a  system  of  free 
tuition     to     graduates     of     high 
schools  who  passed  the  entrance 
requirements    of   the    University, 
thus  more  closely  connecting  the       ± 
University     and     the     secondary 
schools  of  the  state. 


So  far  the  University 
Second  Period  had  made  its  way 
1874 — 1899  amid  a  jostle  of  in- 
fluences not  so  much 
inhospitable  as  incoherent.  As  an  in- 
strument of  general  culture,  the  people 
had  been  slow  to  accept  the  University; 
as  a  mere  rival  of  the  sectarian  college, 
they  had  even  resented  it.  They  were 
not  very  clear  as  to  what  they  wanted; 
but  they  knew  they  wanted  something 
different  and  new,  something  which  they 
called  "practical".  And  though  this 
might  be  interpreted  by  many  in  a  narrow 
sense,  many  were  prepared  to  embrace 
it  in  a  broader,  higher  one,  provided  it 
could  be  shown  to  them,  not  as  a  theory, 
or  a  sham,  but  as  a  fact.  The  time  was 
ripe  for  an  individual  of  power  who 
could  clarify  the  popular  will  and  trans- 
fuse it  with  purer  hopes.  John  Bascom 
proved  to  be  the  appointed  spirit. 

Bascom  came  from  Williams  college 
to  the  presidency  in  the  spring  of  1874; 
he  retired  at  the  close  of  the  academic 
year  1886-87.  He  saw  at  once  the 
weakness  of  the  preparatory  system  in 
the  state,  general  insufficiency  of  means. 
The  income  was  trivial;  the  buildings, 
the  library,  and  the  scientific  apparatus 
were  inadequate,  and  the  faculty  was 
too  small  for  departments  to  be  proper- 
ly separated  and  for  high  standards  of 
scholarship  to  be  maintained.  These 
problems  he  immediately  attacked.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  the  young  women  were 
"put  in  all  respects  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  in  the  university  as  with 
the  young  men".  In  1875  the  legisla- 
ture appropriated  $80,000  for  the  con- 
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struction  and  equipment  of  "Old  Science 
Hall".  By  1877,  $112,400.22  had  been 
expended  for  material  and  improve- 
ments. In  1876,  the  first  ratio  tax  in 
favor  of  the  university,  one-tenth  mill 
on  each  dollar  of  the  property  valua- 
tion of  the  state,  was  voted  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  increased  to  one-eighth  mill 
in  1883.  Assembly  Hall,  the  first  and 
only  building  of  the  University  to  be 
erected,  out  of  the  savings  of  current 
income,  was  completed  in  1879.  Wash- 
burn observatory,  the  only  University 
building  erected  by  private  means,  had 
been  built  in  1878.  The  next  building 
era  came  at  the  close  of  Bascom's  ad- 
ministration when,  after  the  burning 
(1884)  of  "Old  Science  Hall"  with  the 
scientific  collections  housed  in  it,  the 
legislature  of  1885-87  voted  a  total  of 
nearly  $400,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  Science  Hall,  the  old 
Chemical  laboratory,  the  Machine  shops, 
and  a  power  and  heating  plant  for  this 
group  of  buildings.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment in  laboratory  science  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the 
e  n  g  i  neering  de- 
partment which 
came  toward  the 
end  of  this  period 
are  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  rela- 
tively lavish  ex- 
penditure  for 
buildings  and  ap- 
paratus. The  dis- 
c  0  n  t  i  nuance  of 
the  preparatory 
department,  the 
increase  of  the 
teaching  force, 
the  subdivision  of 
fields  of  instruc- 
tion, all  tended  to 
make  the  Uni- 
versity under 
B  a  s  c  0  m  "the 
home  of  a  keen 
intellectual  life." 
It  was  an  era  of 

great  teachers:  Allen,  Irving,  Birge, 
Freeman,  Olin,  and  others,  one  of  the 
greates  being  President  Bascom  himself. 
The  scientific  development  which  in- 
fluenced the  material  additions  to  the 
University  toward  the  close  of  President 
Bascom's  administration  was  recognized 
in  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  The 
new  president,  Thomas  Crowder  Cham- 
berlain was  a  geologist  of  authority. 
During  the  five  years  of  his  presidency, 
distinct  advances  were  made  in  the  en- 
largement of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
struction, in  agricultural  research  and 
extension,  and  in  inducements  and  facil- 
ities for  graduate  work.  The  first  fel- 
lowships were  established;  the  seminar 
method  of  teaching  was  introduced  in 
several  departments;  the  faculty  was 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  several 
young  scholars  who  had  been  trained  in 
modem  methods  of  research  at  John 
Hopkins  university  or  in  the  universities 
of  Europe;  a  school  of  economics,  polit- 
icad  .science  and  history  was  established 
under   the   directorship   of   Dr.    Richard 


T.  Ely;  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
scientific  discoveries  made  in  the  college 
of  agriculture  belong  to  this  period. 
The  organization  of  the  university  into 
four  colleges  of  letters  and  science,  of 
engineering,  of  agriculture,  and  of  law 
which  was  effected  by  an  act  of  the  leg- 
islature in  1889,  gave  a  new  prominence 
to  the  technical  departments.  The  only 
building  of  importance  erected  was  the 
dairy  building,  Hiram  Smith  Hall.  Two 
other  buildings,  however,  provided  for 
by  the  same  legislature  (1891)  were 
completed  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
President  Adams,  namely,  the  Law 
building  and  the  Armory  and  Gymnas- 
ium. During  the  five  years,  the  number 
of  students  in  the  University  doubled 
and  diversification  of  their  pursuits  set 
in,  not  only  through  a  wider  range  of 
studies  but  through  the  introduction  of 
inter-collegriate  rivalry  in  oratory  and 
athletics,  and  through  the  development 
of  college  journalism  and  other  student 
activities,  as  they  are  now  called.  In 
the  social  life  of  the  student  as  well  as 
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in  the  character  and  organization  of  the 
academic  work  there  was  a  marked 
transition  from  the  college  of  former 
times  to  the  modern  university. 

Charles  Kendall  Adams  was  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  from 
1892  until  1901.  The  expansion  of  the 
university  during  these  eleven  years  was 
exceedingly  rapid;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents nearly  trebled,  the  instructional 
force  more  than  doubled  in  size,  and  the 
life  of  the  university  grew  increasingly 
complex.  The  armory  and  gymnasium 
was  first  occupied  in  the  autumn  of 
1894.  It  was,  at  the  time,  the  most  am- 
bitious building  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. The  great  increase  of  the  athletic 
spirit  which  characterized  the  nineties 
was  a  spontaneous  student  growth.  In 
the  last  year  of  President  Chamberlain's 
administration  the  boat  house  had  been 
built,  largely  by  student  subscription, 
and  acquatic  racing  commenced;  com- 
petitive football  had  begun  in  1890,  and 
track  and  field  sports  developed  shortly 
after.     About  the  same  time    (1893)    a 


special  appropriation  was  secured  from 
the  legislature  for  the  purchase  of  Camp 
Randall,  of  which  a  portion  was  laid  out 
as  an  athletic  field. _  These  lighter  phas- 
es of  university  life  developed  rapidly 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Adams.  There  was  great  progress  to- 
ward making  the  university  more  at- 
tractive and  livable  for  animated  young 
people.  Ladies'  hall  was  renovated  and 
increased  in  capacity  and  fitted  with  a 
gymnasium  for  the  young  women.  The 
main  room  of  the  armory  afforded  a 
practical  scene  for  musical,  intellectual, 
and  social  functions  .on  an  ample  scale, 
and  a  reasonable  indulgence  in  recrea- 
tions of  this  kind  was  not  discouraged. 
A  school  of  music  was  established  in 
1894.  The  president's  house  had  been 
enlarged  and  its  doors  were  liberally 
opened  to  both  faculty  and  students. 
The  development  of  athletic  recreation 
and  of  a  livelier  and  more  urbane  social 
life  in  this  epoch  widened  the  appeal 
of  the  university  so  as  to  embrace  a 
class  of  students,  increasing  as  the 
wealth  of  the 
state  increased, 
which  had  tended 
to  look  with  fa- 
vor upon  remoter* 
institutions  east- 
ward. 

Third    Period 
1899 — 1924 

The  financial 
recovery  and  the 
era  of  industrial 
expansion  which 
marked  the  clos- 
ing year  of  the 
last  century, 
probably  found  a 
reflection  in  t  h  e 
great  boom  that 
soon  developed  in 
V  o  c  a  tional  ,  and 
professional  edu- 
cation. Wisconsin 
was  the  first  of 
the  state  universities  of  the  Middle  West 
to  respond  with  animation  to  these  in-, 
fluences.  The  number  of  students  in.  at- 
tendance passed  one  thosand  in  18^1- 
92;  there  was  a  sudden  accelera- 
tion in  1898  and  the  two  thousand  mark 
was  passed  in  1899-1900;  while  a  uni- 
versity of  over  three  thousand  students 
greeted  President  Van  Hise  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1903.  Probably  the  University 
has  never  been,  until  the  present  time, 
so  crowded  as  it  became  toward  the 
end  of  the  Adams  administration.  Then 
the  South  Wing  of  Bascom  Hall  was 
completed  in  1899,  a  year  later  the  En- 
gineering Building,  and  the  Historical 
Library,  and  two  years  later  Agricultural 
Hall;  while,  with  President  Van  Hise, 
there  began  a  building  program  so  pro- 
ductive that  space  forbids  tracing  it  in 
detail.  Between  1908  and  1913  the 
campus  was  transformed.  Probably  the 
story  of  the  material  and  numerical  de- 
velopment of  the  Van  Hise  years  has 
never  been   so   brilliantly  condensed  as 
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FORGING  AHEAD  IN  FARM  RESEARCH 


IN  a  dark  corner  in  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  laboratory  at  the  Univer- 
sity burns  a  funny  looking  lamp.  As 
you  look  at  it  you  see  at  once  that  it  is  not 
an  ordinary  electric  lamp.  The  light  is 
peculiarly  brilliant — blue  white  as  the 
electric  current  is  passing  through  mer- 
cury vapor.  If  you  knew  that  this  par- 
ticular lamp  cost  a  hundred  dollars,  you 
would  naturally  wonder  why. 

Soon  quartz  bulbs  will  be  turned  out 
on  a  mass  production  basis  like  automo- 
biles, but  just  now  the  thing  is  so  new 
that  large  scale  production  has  not  yet 
developed.  This  "ultra  violet"  lamp 
made  out  of  pure  quartz  which  lets  the 
ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  pass  is 
not  only  pushing  back  the  physical  dark- 
ness that  surrounds  it,  but  what  is  far 
more  important,  it  is  pushing  back  the 
boundaries  of  the  unknown.  The  light 
beams  are  illuminating  problems  long 
unsolved.  Under  the  rays  you  see  a 
flock  of  chickens  busily  scratching.  They 
are  full  of  pep.  Their  combs  are  cherry 
red;  their  eyes  bright  and  active.  They 
are  full  of  energy — and  eggs.  For  these 
hens  exposed  to  the  ultra-violet  rays 
from  this  tiny  lamp  for  only  ten  min- 
utes a  day  have  laid  in  the  past  month 
over  twice  as  many  eggs  as  the  near-by 
flock  that  had  just  as  good  a  start  and 
which  had  been  fed  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  a  ration. 

The  only  difference  in  the  two  lots 
is  that  in  one  case  the  high  egg  pro- 
ducers were  exposed  to  these  rays  from 
this  lamp  for  ten  minutes  a  day.  Be- 
fore long  we  believe  it  will  be  possible 
to  turn  out  "ultra  violet"  eggs  in  win- 
ter just  as  "old  Biddie"  does  it  now  in 
the  good  old  fashioned  way  during  the 
spring  months. 

This  may  bring  down  the  cost  of  your 
breakfast,  but  what  is  infinitely  more 
important,  it  forges  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  remarkable  discoveries  that 
have  been  coming  out  of  the  laboratories 
of  the  agricultural  departments  for 
years  on  the  subject  of  animal  and  hu- 
man nutrition. 

We  hear  these  days  much  about  "vi- 
tamines",  those  growth-stimulating  sub- 
stances whose  makeup  is  as  intangible  as 
electricity  or  life  itself.  They  are  present 
in  food  in  such  infinitesimally  small 
amounts  that  no  chemical  balance  has  ev- 
er yet  been  invented  that  is  delicate  en- 
ough to  weight  them.  Until  these  growth 
and  health-promoting  factors  can  be  iso- 
lated and  studied  chemically  as  any  other 
chemical  compound,  they  have  been  pro- 
visionally termed  Vitamin  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
E.  Their  discovery  has  revolutionized 
ideas  regarding  nutrition  of  human  and 
animal  life  more  in  the  past  decade 
than  any  other  single  concept. 

Out  of  these  experiments  have  come 
many  practical  applications  of  the 
knowledge  thus  gained.  We  have,  for 
example,  definite  proof  that  vitamin  A  is 
intimately  associated  with  plant  pig- 
ments as  shown  by  the  inherent  differ- 
ences  between   white   and   yellow  corn, 


By  Dean  H.  L.  Russell 

and  white  and  yellow  carrots.  It  has 
been  positively  established  that  leg 
weakness  in  chickens  is  the  same  as 
rickets;  that  such  conditions  either  ii) 
the  animal  or  the  human  can  be  readily 
cured  through  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil  or 
direct  sunlight. 

Another  remai'kable  discovery  is  that 
certain  fats  when  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  a  mercury  vapor  lamp  acquires  pro- 
perties which  they  previously  did  not 
have.  By  exposing  lard  and  olive  oil  for 
30  minutes  to  the  influence  of  these 
rays,  these  substances  become  endowed 
with  growth-promoting   qualities.      Ani- 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Under  his  remarkable  leadership  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  attained  a  rank  second  to  none  in 
the  world.  That  state  is  fortunate  which 
has  in  its  public  service  such  men  as  Dean 
Russell. 


mals  which  are  fed  these  fats  that  have 
been  exposed  to  light  have  a  stronger 
bone  development  than  those  given  the 
same  ration  without  such  light  exposure. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  is 
proud  of  the  part  in  which  it  has  been 
able  to  take  in  these  discoveries;  for 
probably  this  Station  has  contributed 
more  through  the  work  of  its  scientific 
staff  to  the  sum  total  of  this  knowledge 
as  applied  to  farm  animals  than  any 
other  single  laboratory  in  the  world. 

From  a  mere  dollars  and  cents  basis 
these  finding?  are  of  much  value  to  every 
grower  of  livestock.  They  affect  not 
only  the  economic  production  of  live 
stock — cattle,  hogs,  chickens — all  kinds 
of  farm  life,  but  their  bearing  on  the 
problems  of  human  nutrition  are  of  in- 
finitely  more   importance.      It   is   these 


findings  that  are  answering  questions 
concerning  the  value  of  milk  in  the  diet 
and  why  this  food  product  can  well  be 
called  the  "great  protective  food"  in  the 
human  dietary. 

The  influence  of  these  studies  is  being 
felt  in  the  field  of  medicine.  The 
modern  hospital  will  hereafter  be 
equipped  with  quartz  windows  so  that  in 
a  sun-bath  treatment,  the  patient  can 
get  the  full  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  in 
the  treatment  of  such  diseases  as  rickets, 
tuberculosis  and  skin  troubles.  Until 
these  discoveries- were  made  no  one  ap- 
preciated that  the  ordinary  window  pane 
was  perfectly  opaque  to  these  health 
giving  and  growth  promoting  ultra-vio- 
let rays. 

Take  another  field,  that  of  plant  dis- 
eases !  It  is  not  infrequently  said  now 
a  days,  what's  the  matter  with  Wiscon- 
sin? Yes!  What  is  the  matter?  Why 
is  this  department  filled  Avith  students 
from  all  over  the  world  who  come  from 
Europe,  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
from  all  parts  of  North  America  to 
study  the  problems  relating  to  the  cause 
and  control  of  plant  disease?  Because 
from  this  laboratory  there  has  been  giv- 
en freely  to  the  world  in  the  last  few 
years  results  of  researches  that  have  in- 
troduced entirely  new  concepts  into  the 
field  of  disease  control. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  supposed  that 
a  disease  organism  was  capable  of  in- 
fecting its  host  under  a  wide  range  of 
weather  conditions,  but  the  findings 
made  in  the  green  house  show  that  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  and  the  air  have 
much  to  do  with  the  ability  of  the  in- 
vading parasite  to  get  a  foot  hold  in  its 
host. 

In  our  new  green  house  equipment, 
Louisiana  or  Labrador  weather  can  be 
produced  at  will.  By  a  turn  of  a  valve> 
hot,  moderate  or  cool  temperatures  can 
be  produced  in  both  soil  and  air.  Wide 
variations  in  moisture  are  also  possible. 
Dry,  cold  or  muggy  heat  are  under  posi- 
tive control. 

Studying  diseases  and  disease  germs 
under  these  conditions  has  unravelled 
the  tangled  threads  of  many  a  problem 
that  has  heretofore  remained  unsolved. 

Today  the  scientific  world  is  watching 
eagerly  for  the  outcome  of  Wisconsin 
research  on  that  baffling  disease  known 
as  "mosaic".  This  elusiye  malady  has 
So  far  resisted  all  attempts  to  ascertain 
its  specific  cause  and  in  the  meantime 
our  seed  potato  business  in  the  South 
is  threatened.  In  the  cool  Wisconsin 
climate  mosaic  disease  makes  but  little 
headway,  but  when  this  seed  stock  is 
planted  in  the  South,  the  latent  virus 
that  has  been  held  in  check  under  cool 
weather  conditions  comes  to  the  fore 
and  trouble  ensues.  Result — Louisiana 
says  they  want  no  more  Wisconsin 
stock. 

But  the  Experiment  station  has  found 
a  way  out.  The  seed  stock  of  our  best 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Summer  Session  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


THE  University  last  year  celebrated 
75th  anniversary,  her  diamond  ju- 
bilee, while  little  daughter  Summer 
Session  has  just  rounded  out  her  25th 
year  of  existence.  Summer  Sessions  ev- 
erywhere are  a  distinctly  modern  devel- 
opment. Three  decades  ago,  all  colleges 
and  universities  were  virtually  deserted 
during  summer  months  from  early  June 
on.  This  was  presumably  a  tradition 
inherited  from  the  distinctly  agricul- 
tural period  of  our  country's  develop- 
ment, when  son  John  and  daughter  Mary 
might  be  spared  to  go  to  college  in  the 
fall,  winter,  and  even  spring,  but  not 
during  the  busy  harvest  season  when 
their  presence  at  home  was  an  impera- 
tive necessity. 

It  was  teachers  who  started  the  sum- 
mersession  ball  rolling.  They  wanted 
to  make  use  of  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion to  improve  themselves  for  their 
work  during  the  school  year.  They  be- 
gan to  drift  back  to  the  old  college 
campus  to  work  in  the  well  stocked  li- 
brary; they  wanted  to  know  whether 
they  might  not  make  use  of  some  of  the 
facilities  of  the  laboratories,  lying  al- 
most wholly  idle;  they  began  to  inquire 
of  Professor  X  and  Professor  Y  whether 
they  might  not  have  the  benefit  of  a 
little  supervision  over  their  work,  wheth- 
er it  might  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
little  credit  toward  the  degree  they  were 
seeking  for  work  done  on  the  campus  in 
summer. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  demand  be- 
came so  noticeable  at  Wisconsin  that 
steps  were  taken  to  meet  it.  Review 
and  study  courses  for  teachers  were  be- 
gun and  credit  was  authorized  for  them. 
About  a  hundred  teachers  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  at  first,  but 
the  attendance  increased  steadily.  Then 
students  who  were  not  teachers  began 
to  ask  for  the  privilege;  a  reorganization 
of  the  work  took  place  and  the  summer 
session  was  founded.  Its  popularity  has 
increased  regularly  from  the  beginning. 
The  development  of  the  summer  session 


has  already  surpassed  the  wildest  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders.  Last  year 
more  than  4,772  students  were  regularly 
enrolled  in  the  summer  session  at  Wis- 
consin, and  the  old  hill  teemed  with  stu- 
dent life  throujrh  June  and  July  just 
as  actively,  to  all  appearances,  at  least, 
as  during  the  fall  or  the  spring. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  203  higher 
degrees  were  conferred,  one-sixth  of 
the  number  conferred  at  the  regular 
June  commencement. 

These  facts  mean  simply  this:  the  Uni- 
versity is  serving  as  an  educational  plant 


DEAN    S.    H.    GOODNIGHT, 
to     whose     vigorous     personality     and     enthusiasm 
can    be    attributed    in    large    measure    the    success 
of  the  Summer  Session. 

virtually  for  the  whole  year  instead  of 
for  nine  months.  Every  building,  every 
department,  and  every  service  agency 
has  a  share  in  the  summer  session,  all 
operating  at  almost  their  full  capacities. 
They  would  be  idle  if  it  were  not  for  the 
summer  session.  At  the  same  time,  the 
session  costs  the  state  little.  Cash  re- 
ceipts meet  cash  expenditures,  so  that 
there  is  no  cash  cost  whatever.     The  on- 


ly real  cost  is  that  of  leave-of-absence 
salaries  for  instructors  who  serve  during 
the  session  without  pay  and  get  a  leave 
of  absence  later  with  pay;  the  totals  for 
the  salaries  have  ranged  from  $9,000  to 
$17,000  per  year.  For  this  price,  then, 
Wisconsin  has  the  fourth  largest  session 
in  the  United  States  and  a  leave-of-ab- 
sence system  for  its  faculty.  Schools  on 
a  cash  basis  find  it  much  more  expens- 
ive; Michigan  incurs  a  cash  deficit  of 
$90,000  per  year  on  a  summer  session 
of  eight  weeks  enrolling  only  3,000  stu- 
dents. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  sum- 
mer are  bright.  All  the  colleges  and 
schools  will  be  in  operation  and  a  teach- 
ing staff  of  270  instructors  and  16  spe- 
cial lecturers  has  been  retained.  A  ma- 
jority of  these  are  of  the  resident  facul- 
ty; from  without,  however,  we  shall  have 
with  us  many  scholars  of  note  from  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  country,  e.  g.. 
Professors  Smith,  Leland  Stanford,  in 
Journalism;  Taylor,  University  of  Maine, 
in  Philosophy;  Ziel,  Pittsburg,  Miss  Bish- 
op, Cleveland,  and  Patterson,  University 
of  Illinois,  in  Art;  Horack,  University  of 
Iowa,  and  Van  Hecke,  University  of 
Kansas,  in  Law;  Hills,  University  of 
California,  in  Romance  Languages;  Miss 
McEwan,  Wellesley,  Miss  McMillan, 
Northwestern,  Rarig,  Minnesota,  in 
Speech;  MofFett,  University  of  Iowa,  in 
English;  Miss  Amy  Daniels,  Ames,  and 
Mrs.  Abell,  University  of  South  Dakota, 
in  Home  Economics;  Krey,  University 
of  Minnesota,  in  History,  and  Barnes, 
Smith  College,  in  Sociology. 

The  new  School  of  Education,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Director  V.  A.  C. 
Henmon,  is  launching  the  most  ambi- 
tious program  in  that  field  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  here.  The  entire  resi- 
dent staff  is  retained,  and  in  addition, 
Asst.  State  Supt.  Anderson,  Wisconsin, 
Professors  Buckner,  University  of  Pitts- 
burg, Cook,  University  of  South  Dakota, 
Supt.     Gosling,     Madison,     Asst.     Supt. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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THE    W  I  S,C  O  N  S  I  N    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 

What  Does  Our  University  Need 


DOWN  in  County  of  Cook,  State  of  Il- 
linois, there  is  a  certain  newspaper 
which  very  modestly  labels  itself 
"the  world's  greatest"  (perhaps  by  quan- 
titive  analysis) .  It  is  a  very  popular  news- 
paper, read  by  rich  and  poor,  though  it  is 
sometimes  asserted  that  it  is  most  popu- 
lar with  the  rich  and  would-be  rich.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  in  many  respects  it  is 
a  very  admirable  newspaper  (we  spend 
ten  cents  every  Sunday  just  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  it  come  to  our  door  by 
messenger,  and  we  occasionally  spend 
three  cents  on  it  during  the  week.  In 
the  d^ya  of  the  famous  B.  L.  T.  we 
thpught  the  price  cheap  enough). 

The  most  disappointing  thing,  how- 
ey;er,  about  this,  newspaper  is  the  re- 
m^'kable  habit  which  it  has  formed  of 
continually' thumbing  its  nose  and  shak- 
ing its  fist  at  Wisconsin.  Lately  it  seems 
that  the  Xjnivei-sity  of  Wisconsin  has 
come  to  symbolize  our  state  in  the  eyes  of 
the  W.  G.  N.  This  habit  seems  to  us  to 
indicate  a  deplorable  lack  of  good  taste, 
not  to  speak  of  an  utter  ignorance  of 
good  neighborliness.  Perhaps,  though, 
mind  you,  we  said  only  **perhaps,"  it 
would  be  more  just  to  pity  than  to  blame, 
for  who  of  us  have  not  heard  of  the  pick- 
pocket who  escaped  capture  by  pointing 
down  the  street  at  some  imaginary  refu- 
gee and  crying,  "Thief!  Thief!"  There  is 
an  old  saying  that  one  should  be  sure  to 
sweep  in  front  of  one's  own  door  before 
offering  the  same  service  to  one's  neigh- 
bor. Also,  it  is  only  common  decency  to 
wipe  one's  muddy  feet  on  one's  own  door- 
mat. ,-  '■         , :       , 

Up  to  the  pt^ent  tiftie  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  and  those'  interested  in  our 
university,  have  seen  fit  to  ignore  these 
attacks,  as  one  would  the  remarks  of  a 
small  boy  shouting  orr' the' street. 

But,  the  W.  G.  N.  is  not  the  only  news- 


paper that  is  attacking  the  good  name  pf 
our  State  and  our  University.  From 
every  state  in  the  Union  come  reports  of 
editorial  comment  and  newspaper  items 
which  /  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
are  trying  to  belittle  us  and  besmirch  us. 
Even  from  individuals  and  from  associ- 
ations outside  of  Wisconsin  come  these 
evil  reports  and  opinions.  Sad  to  say, 
there  are  some  individuals  and  some  or- 
ganizations in  Wisconsin  that  have  helped 
to  supply  the  ammunition  for  these  at- 
tacks. In  some  cases  this  has  been  delib- 
erate and  premeditated ;  in  most  in- 
stances it  has  been  done  inadvertently, 
in  a  spirit  of  family  criticism,  and  our 
enemies  have  grabbed  at  it  and  turned 
our  own  words  against  us. 

Often  Wisconsin  has  merited  criticism, 
and  when  that  is  the  case  we  should  ac- 
cept our  chastisement  in  silence.  Most  of 
the  time,  however,  these  attacks  have 
been  entirely  unjustified  and  made  with 
malice  aforethought.  Then  it  is  right 
that  we  should  defend  ourselves,  not  by 
using  the  same  abusive  tactics  as  our 
opponents,  but  by  bringing  out  the  facts 
that  prove  Wisconsin  the  great  state  she 
is,  and  our  University  a  fitting  institu- 
tion to  head  up  our  educational  system. 

There  is  an  antidote  for  libel  and 
slander  against|j|^||j^i|4|^|j^|^y^^universi- 
ty,  whether  these  are  direct" or  by  in- 
nuendo. This  antidote  consists  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  unified  state  loyal- 
ty, which  would  include  loyalty  to 
our  State  University.  We  need  in 
Wisconsin  a  population  which  will  fight 
for  the  honor  of  our  state,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  The  University  has  a 
loyal  body  of  alumni.  But  she  needs  a 
"fighting"  alumni,  an  alumni  such  as  we 
have  seen  typified  in  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, Mr.  George  I.  Haight,  a  man  who 
gives  unstintingly  of  his  time  and  money 


to  advance  the  interests  of  his  Alma 
Mater. 

The  needs,  then,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  are  in  part  the  needs  of  the 
entire  state  of  Wisconsin — a  spirit  of 
state  pride  and  loyalty  which  will  keep 
our  State  and  our  University  in  the  fore- 
most rank  among  our  sister  states  and 
universities. 

It  seems  rather  contradictory  to  speak 
of  "what  the  University  needs."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  isn't  what  the  Uni- 
versity needs,  but  what  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  needs  that  we  are  interested 
in.  Approaching  the  problem  for  a  mo- 
ment from  that  angle,  what  does  Wis- 
consin need  to  head  up  its  educational 
system? 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  state  needs  a 
university  to  which  it  may  send  its 
young  men  and  young  women,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  shown  talent  and 
capacity.  Year  after  year,  with  the 
standards  ever  on  the  up-grade,  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  ai'e  pouring  out  their 
graduates,  encouraging  them  to  carry 
on  with  their  education,  to  seek  the  high- 
er levels  of  individual  living  standards 
and  of  community  service.  The  state  has 
seen  fit  to  build  a  university  to  accom- 
modate a  large  proportion  of  these  stu- 
dents. But  their  numbers  have  grown 
until  the  last  ten  years  have  seen  the  de- 
mand for  an  education  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity almost  doubled.  Obviously,  it  is 
an  utter  impossibility  to  serve  8,000  stu- 
dents with  an  equipment  intended  in  part 
for  less  than  half  that  number,  and  a 
large  part  of  it,  such  as  the  library,  in- 
tended for  only  one-fourth  that  number. 
Something  must  be  done  to  give  the  stu- 
dents seating  space — tables  where  they 
may  rest  their  books  and  their  elbows  as 
they  study,  lecture  rooms  where  they 
may  listen  to  those  who  are  hired  by  the 
state  to  deliver  these  lectures,  fields  and 
buildings  where  they  may  develop  their 
physical  selves,  laboratories  where  they 
may  handle  their  instruments  and  chem- 
icals without  jostling  one  another. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  needs  to  de- 
velop the  service  side  of  the  University 
to  an  even  greater  extent.  Figures  else- 
where in  this  magazine  show  how  far  the 
University  is  contributing  to  its  own 
support,  and  what  proportion  of  her  rev- 
enue is  spent  for  service  outside  of  the 
resident  student  instruction.  This  great 
service  plant  is  here  to  be  used.  To  what 
extent  the  State  will  use  it  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  this  service  is  sub- 
sidized by  state  funds.  The  average  in- 
dividual has  no  hesitancy  in  investing 
his  monej^  where  he  is  guaranteed  a  re- 
turn several  times  greater  than  his  orig- 
inal investment.  Why  should  the  state 
then  hesitate  to  invest  where  every  dol- 
lar is  bound  to  come  back,  sometimes  ten- 
fold, sometimes  a  thousand-fold,  and 
often  in  an  immeasurable  degree,  in 
benefits  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

Of  course  there  ai'e  people  who  cannot 
appreciate  the  need  for  University 
trained  men  and  women,  or  of  a  Univer- 

( Continued  on  page  26) 
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THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  facing  a  crisis.  There  is 
no  use  trying  to  hide  the  facts,  even  though  it  is  obvious  that 
publicity  revealing  the  deplorable  situation  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity finds  itself  does  not  add  to  the  good  repute  of  the 
University. 

O 

Such  publicity,  however,  may  wake  up  those  who  hold  the 
remedy  within  their  control.      The  people  of   Wisconsin   and 
those  whom  they  have  sent  to  Madison  as  their  representatives 
must  be  made  fully  aware  of  the  facts. 
O 

It  is  up  to  them  to  decide  whether  the  open  door  policy  of 
our  hitherto  famous  State  University  shall  be  continued  or 
whether,  instead,  the  Univei^sity  must  be  forced  to  close  its 
doors  to  thousands  of  students  who  will  seek  admittance  in 
the  near  future. 

O 

The  people  of  Wisconsin,  through  their  representatives,  must 
decide  whether  Wisconsin  is  to  continue  her  contribution  to 
the  wonderful  scientific,  economic,  and  social  researches 
which  are  bringing  humanity  out  of  the  fog  of  ignorance,  su- 
perstition, and  disease.  Other  universities  in  this  country  are 
going  ahead  at  full  speed  in  the  various  fields  of  research. 
Wisconsin  alone  lags  behind,  principally  through  a  short- 
sighted, penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  in  the  appropriation  of  funds. 
O 

The  people  of  Wisconsin,  through  their  representatives, 
must  decide  whether  they  want  the  services  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  extended  to  the  entire  state.  Wisconsin  farms, 
Wisconsin  industries,  Wisconsin  schools,  Wisconsin  commun- 
ities have  called  for  and  received  aid  from  the  University.  Is 
this  aid  to  be  curtailed  or  even  withdrawn  altogether? 
O 

If  this  Legislature  fails  to  heed  the  demands  of  the  Univer- 
sity, made  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  economy,  it  will  have 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  thousands  of  Wisconsin  citizens 
who  have  profited  by  the  ser\'ices  of  the  University  and  thou- 
sands who  realize  the  vital  importance  of  this  institution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state. 

O 

If  the  people  of  Wisconsin  could  cast  a  direct  vote  on  this 
subject,  there  is  little  doubt  how  it  would  be  decided,  for  Wis- 
consin people,  regardless  of  their  station  in  life,  have  ever 
encouraged  the  promotion  of  education,  for  they  realize  that 
it  is  only  by  increasing  the  sum  total  of  intelligence  that  the 
world  can  be  made  more  habitable  for  the  human  race. 
0 

What  is  this  institution  called  the  University  of  Wisconsin? 
To  judge  by  the  reports  of  certain  newspapers  catering,  as 
they  think,  to  a  morbid  and  scandal-loving  public,  it  woulil 
seem  that  it  is  a  hot-bed  of  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  stu- 
pidity, snobbery,  and  frivolity,  a  place  where  the  so-called 
"younger  generation"  of  Wisconsin  disports  itself  in  total  un- 
restraint and  utter  disregard  of  moral  codes. 
_0 

To  these  muckraking  critics,  to  the  general  public,  and  to 
the  parents  who  have  been  worried  by  these  stupid  tales,  we 
want  to  say  that  the  students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
have  been  most  grossly  and  unfairly  maligned  and  slandered, 
and  we  challenge  anyone  to  point  to  any  community  of  8,000 
people  where  there  is  so  little  crime,  immorality  ^^^ti^r  hu- 
man weakness  as  in  this  student  community  of^'^BPw 
O 

These  students  are  neither  children  nor  senile  old  people. 
They  are  in  the  age  of  greatest  nei-vous  activity,  the  mating 
age,  the  age  of  adventure;  they  are  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  world  of  reality — the  University  of  Hard  Knocks;  they 
are  learning  by  their  own  experiences,  as  their  fathers  and 
mothers  have  done  before  them. 

0 

If  you  expect  all  of  them  to  qualify  for  sainthood,  you  are 
simply  admitting  your  ignorance   of  human    nature   and   the 
chances  are  your  memorv  isn't  functioning. 
^ O 

However,  this  is  not  an  apology  for  the  idler,  the  waster, 
and  the  vicious.  The  University  does  its  best  to  eliminate 
these,  and  a  multitude  of  corrective  influences  are  continuallv 


at  work  in   and  about   the   University  to   lead  the  wayward 
ones  into  channels  of  wholesomeness  and  usefulness. 
_0 

It  is  not  fair  that  the  sins  of  the  few  should  be  visited  upon 
the  many,  but  this  is  actually  what  has  happened  when  the 
public   has   been   asked   to   condemn   all   the   students   of   the 
University  because  of  the  misbehavior  of  a  few  individuals. 
O 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  offers  a  place  where  young 
people  may  prepare  themselves  for  a  business  or  profession; 
where  they  may  develop  their  minds  to  function  with  the 
greatest  efficiency;  where  by  daily  contact  with  men  of  learn- 
ing and  culture  and,  through  books,  with  the  greatest  minds 
of  the  ages,  they  may  come  to  a  keener  perception  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  values  which  life  offers  so  bountifully  to  any- 
one who  will  make  the  effort  to  reach  out  for  them;  where 
they  may  acquire  knowledge,  experience,  and  inspiration  to 
guide  them  through  the  complexities  of  modern  society. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  an  important  cog  in  the 
great  business  of  human  progress,  a  progress  attained  partly 
through  patient  labor  in  research  laboratories.  Many  wonder- 
ful and  hitherto  unsuspected  natural  forces  have  been  released 
and  harnessed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;  no  one  can  predict 
what  surprizes  are  yet  in  store  for  us  as  science  continues  to 
unfold  these  mysteries. 

O 

The  University  is  Wisconsin's  contribution  to  this  all-im- 
portant effort.  We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  be  remiss  in  this 
duty  to  our  nation  and  the  world. 

O 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  a  great  service-station  for 
our  own  state.  Every  person  in  the  state  has  some  time  or 
other,  in  some  form  or  other,  benefitted  by  the  extension  work 
of  the  University.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved,  and 
millions  have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  by  Ihe 
University's  research  and  field  work,  and  the  increment  in 
happiness  and  well-being  that  has  accrued  to  the  people  of 
the  state  as  a  result  of  this  work  cannot  be  estin^ted,  for 
it  has  no  monetary  measurement. 

— O 

Ordinary  common  sense  dictates  that  we  make  even  greater 
use  of  this  service  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past,  and 
that  the'University  be  given  means  to  develop  in  this  direction. 
O 

There  is  another  product  of  the  University,  and  perhaps 
its  principal  one,  which  cannot  be  measured  in  money,  though 
it  no  doubt  has  stupendous  economic  value.  This  consists 
in  the  young  men  and  women  who  each  year  leave  the  Uni- 
versity to  take  up  their  places  in  the  activities  of  state  and 
nation.  There  are  nearly  ten  thousand  of  them  in  Wisconsin, 
and  about  twenty  thousand  more  scattered  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  in  foreign  lands.  Their  education  is  by 
no  means  completed  when  they  leave  the  University;  in  many 
ways  it  has  just  begun;  but  they  will  learn  more  quickly,  adapt 
themselves  more  easily,  and  contribute  more  generously  to  the 
common  good  because  of  the  training  they  have  received  in 
the  University  and  the  influence  which  that  institution  has  had 
upon  their  lives. 

O 

Hundreds  of  graduates  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  have 
achieved  fame,  both  national  and  international,  and  thousands 
have  become  outstanding  leaders  in  their  communities.  A 
study  of  the  careers  of  the  graduates  of  our  University,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  proves  conclusively  that  we  need 
more  university  trained  men  and  women. 
O 


And  so  the  story  goes- 


-0- 


This  editorial  can  do  little  else  than  point  out  the  highlights 
in  this  splendid  educational  institution  that  belongs  to  Wis- 
consin. This  magazine  can  do  little  more  than  tell,  with  piti- 
ful inadequacy,  something  about  what  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin means. 

O 

A  crisis  impends.  The  University  is  pleading  with  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  to  uphold  it.  There  is  neither  threat  nor 
challenge  in  its  attitude  on  the  matter.  It  has  presented  its 
case  clearly  and  squarely.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  asks  but  a 
pittance  from  t>e  wealth  of  the  state;  it  sei'ks  but  a  few 
crumbs  from  a  table  spread  with  luxuries. 
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sity-served  state,  but  these  are  the  same 
who  laughed  at  Noah  when  he  built  the 
Ark,  who  looked  upon  the  printing  press 
as  an  Invention  of  the  Devil,  who  out- 
lawed bathtubs  in  this  country  as  recent- 
ly as  1840,  and  who  think  the  summum 
bonum  of  human  existence  is  illustrated 
in  the  Fiji  Islander, 

One  cannot  evaluate  in  dollars  and 
cents,  or  in  any  other  quantitative  meas- 
urement, the  value  to  a  community  of  a 
man  or  a  woman  trained  to  think,  to 
bring  facts  to  bear  toward  a  logical  con- 
clusion, and  to  set  ideals  of  leadership 
and  service. 

Finally,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  needs 
an  institution  where  we  may  contribute 
our  share  toward  the  great,  universal 
human  progress.  We  owe  it  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  to  do  our  share 
toward  advancing  the  frontier  of  human 
knowledge.  The  University  must  have 
books,  apparatus,  laboratories,  and  other 
accessories  in  order  to  do  this  work. 

So  far,  the  needs  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. The  University  is  not  a  self- 
sufficient  entity.  It  is  not  an  ogre  feed- 
ing on  the  wealth  of  the  state.  It  is  a  con- 
tributing force,  one  of  the  most  effective 
instruments  through  which  our  state 
may  go  forward  and  gain  prominence 
and  good  fame.  It  has  achieved  results 
in  the  past;  it  can  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future. 

If  we  want  these  things,  we  must  fur- 
nish the  University  with  the  means  of 
bringing  them  about. 

Specifically,  then,  what  the  University 
rmist  have  in  order  to  carry  on  with  its 
three-fold  work — instruction,  research, 
and  field  service — is  as  follows: 

AN  ADDDITION  TO  BASCOM 
HALL :  Bascom  Hall  is  the  same  building 


still  known  to  older  graduates  as  "Main 
Hall"  because  it  is  the  principal  building, 
for  lecture  and  office  purposes,  of  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science.  Through 
its  doors  pass  daily  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. The  wonder  is  that  they  are  able 
to  get  through  at  all.  An  appropriation 
was  made  in  1913,  its  necessity  being  ob- 
vious to  the  Legislature  even  then.  The 
appropriation  was  later  repealed;  but  the 
need  is  more  than  twice  what  is  was  in 
1913.  Students  are  able  to  get  to  and 
from  their  classes  only  by  a  very  intri- 


cate traffic  system,  and  they  swarm  all 
over  the  building  like  ants  on  an  ant- 
heap.  One  wonders  what  would  happen 
in  case  of  fire  and  the  need  of  evacuating 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  faculty  mem- 
bers are  able  to  do  their  work  only 
by  sharing  desks  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  and  a  consultation  office,  with  sever- 
al instructors  and  students  talking  at  the 
same  time  reminds  one  very  much  of  an 
open  Sunday  school  class. 

AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  LIBRARY: 
In  the  library  the  students  do  every- 
thing but  hang  by  their  feet  from  the 
chandeliers  in  order  to  find  room.  On 
any  week-night,  every  seat  in  the  read- 
ing room  is  occupied,  and  emergency 
seats  have  been  placed  in  the  corridors 
and  all  the  way  down  the  stairs.  This  li- 
brary was  built  in  1900,  when  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  University  was  1,848.  The 
present  enrollment  is  close  to  8,000.  Wis- 
consin has  350  chairs  in  the  library,  one 
for  every  21  students;  Minnesota  has 
one  for  every  eight  students.  Outside 
readings  have  been  cut  down  by  the  pro- 
fessors because  they  do  not  dare  to 
crowd  the  library  facilities  any  further. 
How  can  scholarship  be  maintained  un- 
der such  conditions?  The  smallest  pos- 
sible addition  that  should  be  made  to  the 
library  is  600  seats.  Even  this  may  be 
inadequate  in  a  few  years.  The  Univer- 
sity is  not  going  to  stop  growing  unless 
the  Legislature  compels  it  to  turn  the 
students  away. 

AN  EDUCATION  BUILDING:  The 
City  Superintendents  of  the  State  are 
urging  that  an  education  building  at 
the  State  University  would  be  of  incal- 
culable value  in  training  teachers  for  use 
in  the  city  schools  of  the  state.  Such  a 
building  is  needed  to  establish  a  proper 
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professional  atmosphere  among  those 
students  who  are  preparing  for  the 
teaching  profession,  and  it  is  needed  to 
carry  on  important  research  work  in  the 
field  of  education.  Other  state  universi- 
ties are  investing  in  such  buildings.  Why 
not  the  University  of  Wisconsin? 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 
HIGH  SCHOOL:  The  Wisconsin  High 
School  is  the  the  experimental  labora- 
tory for  the  development  of  new  ideas 
in  the  field  of  teaching.  Every  educator 
knows  that  our  educational  system,  both 
elementarj'  and  secondary,  is  archaic  in 
many  of  its  aspects,  and  that  it  is  only 
by  continual  e.xperimentation  that  we 
can  hope  to  attain  any  improvement. 
Thus  far  the  laboratory  work  in  this 
school  has  been  limited  to  high  school 
training;  it  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  elementan,'  grades  as  well. 

AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY BUILDING:  This  building  has  only 
one  of  the  two  wings  provided  for  in  the 
building  plans,  and  in  its  present  condi- 
tion is  about  as  well  qualified  to  func- 
tion properly  as  a  one-winged  bird  is  to 
fly.  The  students  are  crowded  during 
their  laboratory  hours,  and  space  for 
carrying  on  vital  experimental  work  is 
entirely  inadequate. 

LAND  FOR  THE  MEMORIAL 
UNION  BUILDING:  Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  University  alumni  and  student 
contributions,  nearly  a  million  dollars 
has  been  collected  for  the  building  of 
a  Union  Building,  a  building  where  all 
the  students  may  meet  and  where 
they    may    center    their    extra    curricu- 


lar  activities.  This  building  should 
do  a  great  deal  toward  keeping  the 
University  Democratic  and  toward  uni- 
fying the  spirit  of  the  University. 
But  money  is  needed  to  buy  the  land  on 
which  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  now 
located,  to  add  to  the  site  of  this  build- 
ing. This  must  be  done  soon,  as  work 
should  begin  on  the  building  at  an  early 
date. 

MAINTENANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TION: The  University  is  more  than  mod- 
est in  its  demands  for  money  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  ordinary,  incidental  ex- 
penses of  running  the  institution.  The 
requests  for  the  next  few  years  exceed  by 
only  a  small  percentage  similar  items  in 
the  last  University  budget.  The  requests 
for  1925—1926  are  but  4.9%  over  the 
budget  of  1924 — 1925;  and  for  1926— 
1927,  4.3%  over  1925—1926.  This  mon- 
ey is  needed  to  pay  for  salaries,  sup- 
plies, heat,  light,  insurance,  and  print- 
ing. The  largest  item  in  this  group,  and 
likewise  the  most  important,  is  the  one 
for  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
University,  and  unless  the  requests  on 
this  item  are  met,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  University  to  retain  the  services 
of  leading  professors  or  to  replace  them 
with  others  of  equal  standing  in  their 
respective  fields.  This  is  a  loss  that  the 
University  and  the  State  cannot  afford 
to  suffer,  for  it  would  take  many  years, 
and  great  expense,  to  rebuild  a  reputable 
faculty. 

The  question  for  the  people  of  the 
state  to  think  about  and  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  act  upon  is  whether  the  Univer- 


sity shall  close  its  doors  to  the  students 
who  will  apply  for  entrance  next  fall,  or 
be  given  sufficient  support  to  grow  with 
the  rest  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
state.  The  University  cannot  take  ade- 
quate care  of  the  students  now  enrolled; 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  try, 
with  the  same  equipment,  to  care  for 
more  students. 


Another  Achievement 

PROFESSOR  Pax- 
son  of  the  his- 
tory department 
of  the  University  has 
just  contributed  to 
American  history  lit- 
erature a  most  import- 
ant work,  "History  of 
the  American  Fron- 
tier." Excerpts  from  recent  reviews  of  his 
book  will  give  a  small  appreciation  of 
the  excellence  of  Professor  Paxson's  re- 
search and  of  the  importance  of  the 
point  of  view  he  presents  in  the  under- 
standing of  our  development  as  a  nation. 

From  the  New  York  Sun:  "Whereas 
Osgood,  founding  one  school  of  histori- 
ans, rightly  stressed  the  European  origin 
and  relations  of  our  institutions.  Turner 
(formerly  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin), no  less  rightly,  stressed  the  Ameri- 
can modifying  influences.  We  cannot 
understand  one  half  of  our  history  un- 
less we  accept  Osgood  and  his  European 
roots,  and  we  cannot  understand  the 
other  unless  we  accept  Turner  and  the 

frontier These  are  the   two  most 

significant  ideas  contributed  to  the  writ- 
ing of  American  history  in  the  last  30 
years In  Prof.  Paxson's  vol- 
ume we  now  have  what  is  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  what  w^e  may 
call  the  "frontier  school,"  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Prof.  Turner's  own  work.  .  .  . 
....  He  has  told  his  tale  with  the  full- 
ness of  knowledge  and  an  understand- 
ing with  which  it  never  has  been  told 
before." 

From  the  Chicago  Evening  Post:  "It 
is  a  new  survey  of  American  history, 
an  authoritative  and  final  application 
of  the  frontier  formula,  and  the  most 
brilliant  work  of  historial  synthesis   of 

this  quarter-century Prof.  Paxson, 

because  he  has  done  so  much,  makes  lis 
demand  still  more.  He  is  master  of  his 
field,  knows  it  better  and  more  sympa- 
thetically than  anyone  else  in  the 
world." 

From  the  Boston  Transcript:  "He  has 
written  a  masterly  treatise  on  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  whole  country— the  push- 
ing back  of  the  seaboard  frontier  from 
sea  to  shining  sea — which  includes  pol- 
itical, social  and  economic  reactions,  and 
is  human  and  readable  as  well  as  amaz- 
ingly scholarly We  only  hope  that 

Prof.  Paxson  will  be  able  to  write  for 
us  also  of  these  changes  in  the  world 
frontiers." 
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in  the  following  summary,  made  by  Dr. 
Birge  (1918)  in  his  "Memorial  Address" 
for  President  Van  Hise: 

"The  landed  property  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  doubled  in  area.  Nearly  $3,- 
000,000  were  added  to  permanent  pro- 
perty in  new  buildings  and  their  equip- 
ment. The  income  of  the  University 
was  placed  on  a  solid  basis  by  the  rein- 
statement of  the  mill  tax.  The  total  in- 
come was  quadrupled  in  amount,  and 
the  appropriation  for  operation  from  the 
state  increased  nearly  fivefold,  from 
$427,000  in  1903  to  $1,600,000  in  1918. 
Large  additions  were  made  to  the  teach- 
ing force.  Old  departments  were  en- 
larged and  strengthened;  new  depart- 
ments added;  the  medical  school  and  the 
extension  division  were  established.  The 
faculty  numbered  184  in  1902-3  and 
751  in  1916-17.  The  students  of  the 
regular  college  year  doubled  in  number 
during  the  same  period;  and  nearly 
trebled,  if  short  course  and  summer  ses- 
sioH  are  included.  Krst  degrees  rose 
from  358  in  1903  to  a  maximum  of  830 
in  1917;  and  in  the  same  period  higher 
degrees  rose  from  29  to  179.  During 
the  fifty  years  preceding  the  Jubilee  of 
1904,  the  University  granted  almost  ex- 
actly 5,000  (5,080)  first  degrees  and 
219  higher  degrees  on  examination.  In 
the  following  fifteen  years,  over  8,700 
first  degrees  were  granted  and  about 
2,100  higher  degrees.  The  signature  of 
President  Van  Hise  appears  on  two- 
thirds  of  all  diplomas  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity since  its  foundation  and  on  nine- 
tenths  of  diplomas  for  higher  degrees 
awarded  in  course." 

President    Van     Hise    was    the    first 


alumnus  of  the  University  to  be  called 
to  the  presidency.  The  medal  struck 
for  the  "Jubilee"  of  1904  bore  the  in- 
scription, "The  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin commemorates  fifty  years  of  service 
to  the  commonwealth".  These  words 
became  in  a  very  special  sense  the  key- 
note of  the  University  in  the  Van  Hise 
period.  Not  only  to  pursue  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  and  to  widen  its  bound- 
aries was  assumed  to  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  university,  but  to  make  more 
widely  serviceable  to  humanity  that 
which  is  already  known.  That  is,  the 
university  has  tended  in  this  period,  to 
throw  stress  upon  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  affairs  and  to  give  as 
much  energy  to  the  distribution  of 
knowledge  beyond  its  own  boundaries  as 
is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
its  efficiency  as  an  institution  of  teach- 
ing and  discovery.  Those  who  believe 
in  this  policy  have  maintained  with  some 
success  that  these  three  branches  of  ac- 
tivity are  reciprocally  helpful. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  history 
of  efforts  to  awaken  interest  in  the 
scientific  practice  of  agriculture.  For 
many  years  the  work  of  this  department 
was  effectice  only  in  research  and  in  its 
dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge  by 
means  of  bulletins,  farmers'  institutes, 
and  short  courses  in  agriculture  and 
dairying.  A  full  technical  course  on  the 
subject  was  maintained;  but  almost  no 
one  could  be  induced  to  take  it.  Finally, 
about  1900,  there  set  in  a  gradual  move- 
ment toward  the  long  course;  beginning 
in  1908,  when  the  increase  in  engineer- 
ing came  to  a  standstill  the  annual  in- 
crease in  agriculture  accelerated  until 
1914  it  exceeded  that  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  university.  The  attend- 
ance upon  the  college  in  1914-15  exactly 
equalled  that  of  the  entire  university  in 


the  last  year  of  President  Chamberlain. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  university  in  the  Van  Hise 
period  was  the  development  of  univer- 
sity extension.  The  older  type  of  univer- 
sity extension  depended  for  instruction 
almost  entirely  upon  lectures  by  the  reg- 
ular staff  of  the  university,  and,  for  pe- 
cuniary support,  entirely  upon  the  com- 
munities that  undertook  the  work.  It 
did  not  prove  feasible,  and  was  allowed 
to  languish  until  special  means  could  be 
provided,  when  it  was  revived  in  new 
form.  This  began  in  a  small  way,  in 
1907-08.  Since  1907-08,  when  the  pres- 
ent organization  was  begun,  the  exten- 
sion division  has  operated  upon  funds 
appropriated  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
A  large  force,  chosen  because  of  fitness 
for  this  work,  is  employed  in  devising 
and  executing  plans  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  in  making  selection, 
from  the  constant  additions  to  know- 
ledge, of  that  which  is  most  suitbale 
for  such  distribution.  Its  organization 
as  a  part  of  the  university  enables  it 
to  carry  on  this  work  with  a  convenience 
and  authority  which  similar  agencies  not 
so  connected  do  not  possess.  During 
the  first  decade  following  its  establish- 
ment this  division  of  the  university  de- 
veloped with  great  rapidity  and  attract- 
ed much  attention,  and  its  aims  and 
methods  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
copied  by  other  institutions  throughout 
the  country. 

Another  movement  which  gained 
great  strength  during  President  Van 
Hise's  administration  was  increased 
specialization  within  the  central  college 
of  letters  and  science.  Originally  both 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  college 
of   engineering  sprang  from   single  de- 
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BELOIT 

The  Gateway  City 
of  Wisconsin 

Home  of  the  largest  producers 
of  engines,  Paper-Making  Ma- 
chines and  Wood-working  Ma- 
chinery. 

Fine  Schools,  fifty  miles  of 
Paved  Streets,  an  unsurpassed 
water  supply  and  adequate 
Sewer  System. 

The  best  of  Transportation  and 
Banking  Facilities. 
The     largest     Mutual      Savings 
Bank  in  the  State. 
The  seat  of  Beloit  College. 
A  city  of  Homes. 

COME  AND  SEE  US 

E.  G.  SMITH,  Mayor 


Area  of  Beloit  is  5.05  square  miles. 
Assessed  valuation  in  1924  as  equal- 
ized by  the  county  board,  $29,873,000. 
There  are  84  miles  of  streets  in  the 
city,  42  miles  being  hard  surfaced. 


Keep  Your  Savings 
in  a  Savings  Bank 

TTiis  Mutual  Savings  Bank 

— has  resources  of  $4,100,000 

— It  has  10,125  depositors  who  are  its  owners 

,  _       ,  v.^ — ^^  ^^^  P^^^  ^°  ^^^  depositors  $1,582,668.92  in  Divi- 
'        '^' Mends  now  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
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SAFETY     and     SERVICE 

BELOIT  SAVINGS  BANK 
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and  kept  by  the  care  of  successive  legis- 
latures and  state  administrations. 

With  such  proposals  before  the  legis- 
lature do  you  wonder  that  the  regents 
have  not  found  a  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity? What  man  of  ability  will  leave 
his  present  position  and  come  to  Wiscon- 
sin in  order  to  close  departments,  dis- 
charge teachers,  reduce  salaries, — in  a 
word,  to  take  an  active  administrative 
part  in  degrading  an  institution  to  which 
the  legislature  refuses  adequate  and  or- 
dinary support? 

But  I  do  not  expect  this  result.  My 
knowledge  of  Wisconsin  goes  so  far  back 
and  my  faith  in  her  is  so  firmly  ground- 
ed that  I  cannot  look  for  it.  I  recall  that 
in  the  hardest  of  hard  times  following 
the  panic  of  1873,  the  legislature  of 
1875  built  Science  Hall — then  the  fin- 
est science  building  in  the  West — and 
that  the  next  legislature  in  1876  passed 
the  first  mill  tax  for  the  University.  I 
recall  that  the  legislatures  of  1891  and 
1893,  in  the  distress  and  confusion  that 
led  up  to  the  panic  of  1893,  far  more 
than  doubled  the  income  on  the  Univer- 
sity. I  might  describe  many  other  such 
events,  but  I  will  name  only  one.  Al- 
most exactly  forty  years  ago  to  a  day  I 
sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  Assembly  Cham- 
ber and  heard  Colonel  Vilas — then  as- 
semblyman from  Madison — address  the 
legislature  on  the  bill  appropriating 
funds  to  replace  Science  Hall,  which  had 
been  burned  in  the  preceding  December. 
The  University  was  asking  for  $190,000 
to  replace  a  building  for  which  $80,000 
had  been  appropriated  ten  years  earlier. 
Colonel  Vilas  did  not  base  his  plea  for 
enlarged  building  on  increased  attend- 
ance at  the  University,  for  the  number 
of  students  was  slightly  smaller  that  it 
was  when  the  first  Science  Hall  was  oc- 
cupied. He  appealed  to  the  pride  of  the 
legislature  in  its  state,  to  her  faith  in 
education;  and  his  appeal  was  not  in 
vain.  Today  he  could  urge  for  a  far 
greater  necessity,  but  he  could  not  find 
greater  or  more  effective  arguments. 

When,  therefore,  I  recall  these  and 
other  similar  events,  I  am  confident  that 
in  this  year  also  the  legislature  and  the 
administration  will  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  University  and  the  good  fame  of 
Wisconsin. 


Athletics  in  the  University 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

trained,  with  a  wonderful  optimism  and 
geniality  of  temper;  shrewd  and  fearless 
in  addressing  himself  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  his  position;  generous  toward  his 
associates,  and  unsparing  of  himself.  He 
is  a  keen  lover  of  sport,  with  a  healthy, 
hearty  delight  in  competition,  has  a  con- 
tagious sympathy  for  young  men.  and 
best  of  all,  perhaps,  has  a  broad  and  in- 
spiring concept'on  of  athletics  as  a  part 
of  life  and  a  means  of  education. 


Good  Roads 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  a  way,  all  its  own,  of  work- 
ing out  its  problems.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
working  out  a  Good  Roads  problem.  That  is  a  big  question 
and  an  important  one.  Good  Roads  are  essential  to  safe  and 
convenient  travel.  They  make  possible  the  use  of  horse  and 
automobile  in  the  development  of  community  interests  and 
prosperity,  and  they  offer  means  of  travel  to  strangers  who 
spend  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  Wisconsin 
which,  otherwise,  would  never  be  spent  here. 

The  analogy  between  Good  Roads  and  Life  Insurance 
may  not  be  striking  at  first  blush,  but  there  is  a  real  analogy 
between  the  two,  nevertheless.  Good  Roads  are  a  necessity 
of  modern  existence ;  so  is  Life  Insurance.  Good  roads  in- 
sure comfort,  convenience  and  success  to  generations  as  yet 
unborn  and  Life  Insurance  provides  comfort,  convenience 
and  success  to  representatives  of  insured  persons,  for  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  Good  Roads  are  easy  to  travel ;  Life  In- 
surance is  easy  to  get. 

Wisconsin  is  at  the  front  in  the  matter  of  Good  Roads ; 
she  occupies  a  like  position  in  the  Life  Insurance  world, 
Wisconsin  furnishes  Good  Roads  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
times;  Wisconsin's  life  insurance  companies  furnish  excellent 
life  insurance  for  the  same  necessities. 

Many  years  ago — nearly  70  to  be  more  exact — Wisconsin 
breathed  the  breath  of  legal  life  into  a  life  insurance  company 
which  has  now  become  a  national  institution.  The  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee  is  that 
company  and  it  furnishes  Life  Insurance  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  times  This  company  issues  policies  which  are  flexible 
and  adaptable  to  all  required  conditions.  Its  agents  consider 
the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  such  prospect  and  pre- 
scribe the  proper  policy  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Their  work,  therefore,  becomes  a  profession  and  their  mission 
a  constructive  one.  Its  agents  are  trained  and  schooled,  as 
professional  men  ought  to  be,  and  they  are  prepared  to  ex- 
plain the  policy  contracts  of  their  company  expertly  and  inti- 
mately. Indeed,  they  are  required  and  expected  to  do  so 
when  requested,  either  by  "prospect"  or  by  one  merely  seek- 
ing information.  The  Northwestern  maintains  general  agents 
in  Wisconsin  who  will  see  to  it  that  all  information  about 
Northwestern  policies,  rates,  etc.,  is  promptly  and  expertly 
furnished.  Citizens  of  the  state  may  feel  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  consult  them,  also,  on  all  life  insurance  questions,  of  what- 
ever kind  or  character.  They  are  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  Serving  the  Public.  Their  names  and  addresses  are  as 
follows : 


D.  N.  CAMERON,  Old  Commercial  Bank  Bldg., 

130  Main  St.,  Oshkosh. 
HARRY   L.   FRENCH,  4th   Floor,   Commercial 

National  Bank  Bldg.,  102  State  Street,  Madison. 
W.  F.  McCAUGHEY,  204  Baker  Bldg., 

523  Main  St.,  Racine. 

McGIVERAN  &  McGIVERAN,  Northwestern  Bldg., 

201   Locust  St.,  Hudson. 
C.  L.  McMILLEN.  253-4  Plankinton,  Arcade, 

123  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
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How  the  University  Dollar  Comes  and  Goes 


Comes 

FRST  of  all,  let  us  get  this  straight:  When  the  Legislature 
appropriates  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  University 
sity,  47%  (Forty-seven  Percent)  of  this  so-called  "appro- 
priation" money  is  money  which  the  University  has  previously 
turned  into  the  State  Treasury. 

If  this  is  straight,  we  will  proceed  with  our  little  arithme- 
tical demonstration: 

53%  of  the  University's  money  comes  from  the  taxpayers 
of  the  state. 

Sales  of  tickets  to  athletic  games  last  year  amounted  to 
$191,338. 

Every  out-of-state  student  pays  $155  a  year. 

Non-resident  tuition  and  incidental  fees  paid  by  all  the 
students  last  year  totaled  $926,578. 

Dormitory  room  rent  and  student  board  money  last  year 
amounted  to   $219,369. 

4%  of  the  University  Dollar  comes  from  Uncle  Sam,  to  sup- 
port agricultural  extension,  the  experiment  station,  and  other 
work. 

Last  year  University  butter  alone  brought  in  $160,000,  not 
to  speak  of  revenue  from  agricultural  products. 

Last  year  $270,000  of  the  University  "appropriations"  were 
spent  for  explosives  purchased  from  the  federal  government. 
These  explosives  were  not  used  to  blow  up  a  recalcitrant  Leg- 
islature, but  were  distributed  to  Wisconsin  farmers  at  cost, 
saving  them,  last  year  alone,  over  half  a  million  dollars. 

Altogether,  the  University  turns  over  to  the  state  in  cold 
cash,  47%  of  the  money  supposedly  appropriated  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  support  the  University.  47%  self-supporting!  Not 
so  bad,  Mr.  Taxpayer! 


While  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  reduced  to  begging 
our  Legislature  for  money  necessary  to  carry  in  its  ordin- 
ary work  and  allow  for  moderate  development,  other  state 
universities  are  being  supported  by  their  various  states  in 
quite  a  different  manner. 

Since  the  war  our  neighboring  universities  have  re- 
ceived building  and  land  appropriations  as  follows,  not  in- 
cluding hospital  buildings:  Michigan  $6,046,000,  Illinois 
$4,515,000,  Iowa  $4,387,000,  Ohio  $3,593,000,  Minnesota 
$6,232,000. 

Compare  this  to  Wisconsin's  $810,416.  Are  we  so  much 
poorer  than  these  states?    Or  are  we  just  "unprogressive 


fit 


Goes 

WHILE  the  "Incoming  Dollar"  is  divided  into  53%  con- 
tributed by  the  state  and  approximately  46%  contrib- 
uted by  the  University  through  its  own  earning  power, 
the  "Outgoing  Dollar"  is  divided  into  66%  for  campus  service, 
including  administration  and  physical  plant,  and  33%  for 
state  service. 

Why  did  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  the  grand  old  man  of 
America,  call  our  University  "The  Leading  State  University?" 
Because  our  University  serves  the  entire  state,  going  into 
every  nook  and  corner.  Last  year  $1,760,075,  almost  1-3  of 
the  total  income  of  the  University,  was  spent  in  Wisconsin 
homes,  farms,  factories,  and  scheol  houses.  Of  this  amount 
$917,022  returned  to  the  State  Treasury  in  the  form  of  fees, 
income  from  sales,  and  other  charges  made  in  connection 
with  this  service. 

The  University  instructs: 

8,000  students  in  regular  attendance. 

4,700  summer  school  students  (last  year's  enrollment;  a 
larger  number  expected  this  year).  A  large  number  of  these 
are  teachers  and  graduate  students. 

250  agricultural  short  course  students. 

Eight  cents  out  of  every  University  Dollar  is  used  by  the 
University  Extension  to  bring  the  University  to  the  students 
who  cannot  attend  in  regular  session.  Last  year  26,505 
persons  studied  in  Extension  courses. 

The  University  Extension  sent  10,000  p  ackage  libraries 
to  500  towns  in  1924.  Most  of  these  towns  have  no  other 
library  facilities.  During  the  same  year  35,000  reels  of  edu- 
cational motion  picture  films,  and  615,000  lantern  slides, 
were  sent  to  Wisconsin  communities,  and  the  University  Ex- 
tension lecture  bureau  saved  approximately  $90,000  to  the 
communities  making  use  of  its  speakers.  493  cities  were 
counseled  through  the  Extension  Municip^vl  Division  and  44 
cities  used  clinics  and  medical  lectures. 

$621,151  was  used  for  general  administration  and  build- 
ing maintenance.  This  money  contributej^  both  to  the  pub- 
lic service  and  the  student  service. 

14^/^  cents  out  of  every  University  Dollar  is  used  for  Agri- 
cultural Extension.  This  is  a  servivce  so  well  known  to  the 
people  of  the  state  that  it  hardly  needs  any  explanation. 
Suffice  to  say  that  the  University,  through  its  Agricultural 
College  has  turned  back  into  the  wealth  of  the  state  an  untold 
return  on  the  investment.  It  is  this  that  has  made  Wisconsin 
the  great  dairy  state  she  is. 
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GIVESYOU 


01  e  Evinrude's 

LATEST  TWIN 

OUTBOARD  MOTOR 


EXTRA  H.P. 

ivithout 

-  Extra  Cost 


Here  is  the  year's  unmatched 
va lue in  rowboat motors.  The 
new  3  H.P.  Elto  gives  you  a  full 
extra  horsepower  without  extra  cost. 
Think  of  the  extra  speed,  the  greater 
power,  the  surer  safety  in  rough  waters, 
and  the  constant  satisfaction  these 
things  afford.  Remember,  Elto  with 
its  heaping  measure  of  power  costs 
you  no  more. 

Starts  with  a  Touch 

Perhaps  no  Elto  feature  is  more  appreciated. 
-    Just  step  into  your  boat  and  go.  No  coaxing 
and  priming.   No  spinning.  No  rope  to  pull.  Give  the 
starting  button  a  quarter  swing,  and  as  easily  as  you  step  on 
the  starter  of  your  auto,  Elto  jumps  into  action.   The  Atwater- 
Kent  Uni-Sparker  Ignition  with  Columbia  Waterproof  Hot  Shot  Bat- 
teries throws  a  spark  of  such  intensity  and  fire,  your  Elto  simply  must 
"Start  with  a  Touch,"  even  on  cold  days. 

Only  Motor  with  the  Propello^Pump 

This  feature  alone  is  priceless — especially  in  muddy  or 
sandy  waters.  For  Elto  owners,  all  pump  troubles  are  forever  ended. 
There  is  not  a  single  moving  pump  part — no  valves  to  stick — no 
parts  to  wear. 

The  Propello-Pump  is  operated  by  siphon,  suction  and  the  driving 
force  of  the   propeller  blades.    Screened  openings  in  the  rudder  constantly  feed  an         . 
abundance  of  cool  water  to  the  Motor.    It  never  overheats.    As  long  as  the  engine  is    ^ 
running,  the  Propello-Pump  is  working. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

See   for  yourself  the  many  advantages  and  the  extra  value  ^ 
Elto  oflFers.   For  example,  J^ 

Elto — with  its  \\eap\n^  measure  of  power,  costs  you  no  more. 
Elto — with  its  instant  easy  starting  every  tinxe,  costs  you  no  more. 


A 


.^' 


A- 


Elto — with  its  safe  rudder  steering,  enabling   you  to  guide     ♦     gi 


Do  not  confuse  the  Easj-Staning  Light- 
Weight  Elto  Twin  uiih  any  other  Out- 
board Motor,  as  for  it  yean,  OU  Etin- 
lude.  founder  of  the  industry,  has  KuJ  no 
connection  uith  any  other  Outboard  Motor 
Co.  TKe  £/to  is  built  m  his  ou-n  factory, 
under  his  perioTLil  direction. 


The  Motor  that  Starts  with  aTouc 


from  any  part  of  the  boat,  costs  you  no  more. 

Elto — with  the  Propello'Pump,  which  absolutely  ends        ♦ 
all  pump  troubles,  costs  you  no  more.  #     ^.j. 

Before  you  select  any  Motor,  take  time  to  compare      ^*>    -^c^" 
and  see  for  yourself  the  extra  fa/ue  Ole  Evinrude  offers  you  in  ♦    ^^     ;■' 

Elto — the  Fastest  Light  Twin    Write  for  Free  Catalog  today.  V*-"^    <c'^' 

ELTO  OUTBOARD  MOTOR  CO.     ^♦o'^^f/ 

OLE  EVINRL  DE.  President  ♦  ^V*'!/' 

Dept.90, Manufacturers' Home  Bldg., Milwaukee. \Vi«.  ^-^^  /' 


./ 
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'In  Step  with 
the  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Growth 
and  Progress  of 
Beloit.'' 


The 
BELOIT 


BELOIT 


STATE 
BANK 

WISCONSIN 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
GREGG  and  PITMAN  SHORTHAND.  AU  com- 
mercial branches.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time.  Day  and  Evening  Sessions.  Write  for 
catalog.  SPENCERIAN  BUSINESS  CX)L- 
LEGE,  Cor.  Wis.  &  Bdwy.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Glad.  Collection  for  $2.50 

1st  size  marked,  postpaid,  in  U.  S.  Cash  with 
order.  Spring  delivery,  3  each  of  the  best 
known  as  follows :  Am.  Beauty,  E.  J.  Shaylor, 
Diana,  Golden  Measure,  Anna  Eberius,  Jewell, 
Carmen  Sylva,  Rose  Ash,  (24  in  alL  Retail 
price  $3.50.) 

STONE  CREST  CARDENS 
Eau  Claire  ...  AVis. 


The  Apex  of  the  Pyramid 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

the  spirit  of  productive  scholarship 
permeates  each  department.  Students 
must  be  trained  in  the  University  to  in- 
dependence of  thought,  to  exercise  of 
intelligence  in  a  scientific  manner,  in 
order  that  the  state  and  society  may 
benefit.  Inspiration  leading  the  stu- 
dents into  the  worth-while  things  of  in- 
tellectual life  can  only  come  from  those 
themselves  living  a  worth-while,  intellec- 
tual life.  It  is  of  little  value  to  prac- 
tice on  a  dumb  piano  and  sit  in  wrapt 
admiration  of  the  music  we  would  pro- 
duce if  we  produced  any.  Pendantism 
must  have  no  place  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

It   is   valid    criticism    of    the   present 


teaching  activity  of  the  University  that 
it  is  not  easy  enough  for  the  large  num- 
bers of  students  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  facul- 
ty whose  names  are  known  wherever 
scholarship  is  prized.  We  need  more  of 
such  men  on  the  campus,  not  fewer. 
The  expenditures  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  have  been  administered  with 
the  greatest  of  care.  Its  record  for 
economy  stands  extraordinarily  high 
among  all  American  universities.  Pro- 
posals, therefore,  to  markedly  lessen  the 
appropriation  for  operating  the  Univer- 
sity should  come  only  when  it  is  general- 
ly admitted  that  its  faculty  is  too  good. 

A  restricted  budget  for  operations 
means  reduction  of  the  research  activ- 
ity, and  economies  in  teaching.  It  means 
a  poorer  faculty  and  the  further  intro- 
duction of  classroom  methods  designed 
for  quantity  production.  It  means  the 
increasing  instead  of  the  very  necessary 
lessening  of  the  impersonal  note  in  fac- 
ulty-student relationship. 

The  faculty  is  alive  to  the  condition 
of  the  University  as  it  is  and  to  the 
University  as  it  should  be.  It  is  alive 
to  the  great  problems  in  educational 
psychology,  to  the  fact  that  the  human 
race  is  but  well  started  on  its  journey 
and  that  the  determination  of  its  future 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  meth- 
ods of  education.  It  is  not  satisfied  with 
those  methods.  It  feels  its  own  respon- 
sibility very  intensely.  It  knows  of  its 
own  weaknesses  and  of  the  weaknesses 
of  all  known  methods  of  promoting  hu- 
man intelligence  and  happiness  through 
education.  But  it  is  devoting  its  best 
efforts  to  continual  study  and  improve- 
ment of  the  University  in  all  of  its  ac- 
tivities and  it  hopes  for  understanding 
support  and  co-operation  from  the  state. 


A  City  of  Eight  Thousand 

(Continued  from  page   10) 

asked  to  withdraw.     These  failures  do 

not  mean  that  the  university's  standards 
are  too  high.  Year  after  year  of  illum- 
inating experience  makes  it  more  certain 
that  the  student  of  average  intelligence 
— which  all  who  are  allowed  to  enter 
Wisconsin  are  deemed  to  have- — can 
meet  the  university's  requirements  and 
stay  in  school  the  full  four  years  if  he 
applies  his  energies  and  time  fairly  To 
his  school  work. 

Exams  and  their  results  are  tempor- 
arily forgotten  in  the  busyness  of  going 
to  the  Junior  Prom  which  follows  im- 
mediately. The  prom,  arranged  by  the 
students  of  the  junior  class  and  held  in 
the  state  capitol,  is  the  university's 
single  large  social  event  of  the  year. 
State  and  university  officials  and  two 
thousand  students  attend  in  formal  at- 
tire, producing  a  colorful  and  pleasant 
spectacle.  For  most  students  prom 
furnishes  a  gay  experience  but  there  are 
many  who   are   not  sorry  when   it  and 

its  attendant  functions  are  over. 

*      *      * 

On  a  certain  day  in  March  the  wind 
will   die    down    and   the   sun   will  beam 


warmly.  And  then  will  the  students 
to  a  man  and  a  woman — throw  off  their 
hats  and  coats  and  stroll  about  the 
campus  bareheaded  and  untrammelled 
as  birds,  almost.  They  may  be  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  yellow  rain  slickers  the 
next  day,  but  they  will  shed  them  quick- 
ly and  the  initiated  but  unconvinced 
Madisonian  who  wears  a  hat  will  know 
for  certain  that  Spring  has  come. 

And  so  does  the  outdoor  scene  change 
again.  Spring  brings  first  the  tradition- 
al fever  and  then  a  renewed  life  on  the 
campus.  Men  take  to  the  streets  at  odd 
hours  to  toss  baseballs  or  to  the  back 
yards  to  pitch  horseshoes.  Women  take 
to  the  clothing  stores  in  a  supreme  ef- 
for  to  outdo  the  gay  colors  of  all  Spring 
with  their  personally  and  carefully 
planned  brightness.  Canoes  are  hauled 
out  from  their  winter's  rest,  sailboats 
launched  and  rigged,  old  Fords  are 
painted  a  bright  blue  or  yellow  and 
made  to  go.  And  the  college  life,  if 
never  before,  seems  full  and  joyous. 

Picnics,  hikes,  and  canoe  trips  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  At  twilight  perhaps 
there  will  be  a  band  concert  or  a  song- 
fest  on  the  Hill.  A  serenade  adds  an 
informal  thrill  to  the  late  evening,  and 
wins  for  its  singers  a  piece  of  cake  at 
every  house  where  they  stop. 

The  Haresfoot  dramatic  club  and  Glee 
club  retui'n  from  their  tours  of  the 
Middle  West, — as  the  students  return 
from  their  Easter  week  vacation, — and 
show  to  Madison  the  theatrical  product 
of  their  year's  work.  After  their  per- 
formances the  school  year,  all  too  fast, 
speeds  to  a  close.  The  citizens  of  this 
now  well-knit  city  are  together  for  the 
last  time  the  week-end  of  Varsity  Night 
and  Venetian  Night,  late  in  May.  On 
Friday  or  Varsity  Night  they  gather  on 
the  Hill  to  see  the  athletic  W's  for  the 
year  awarded,  to  hear  a  score  of  groups 
in  a  contest  sing  their  songs,  and  to  wel- 
come the  freshmen  into  the  full  fellow- 
ship of  the  university,  which  is  cele- 
brated by  the  freshmen  later  with  a  huge 
bonfire  and  snake  dance  on  the  lower 
campus.  On  Saturday  morning  the  uni- 
versity holds  its  water  carnival,  an  ap- 
petizer for  the  gorgeous  feast  for  the 
eyes  that  come  at  night  when  the  lake 
fairly  thrills  with  the  twinkling  lanterns 
on  a  thousand  canoes.  This  is  Venetian 
Night.  Orchestras  play  from  fantastic- 
ally decorated  and  illuminated  piers,  a 
parade  of  graceful  floats  sails  by,  a  diver 
performs  from  a  high  tower,  and  rockets 
shower  their  gold  and  blue  fire  through 
the  heavens.  When  the  9 :30  whistle 
warns  everyone  to  be  off  the  lake,  the 
stir  of  activity  for  the  year  is  over  and 
the  students  hide  away  again  to  prepare 
for  exams.  Only  the  crew  shows  itself. 
Every  evening  when  the  sun  is  low  over 
Picnic  Point,  one  can  see  the  trim  shell 
slip  quickly  along  and  hear  the  cox- 
swain's "Stroke!  Stroke!"  echo  across 
the  water.  They  are  practicing  for 
Poughkeepsie. 

When  the  last  exam  is  over,  all  but 
seniors  leave  promptly  for  home,  jobs, 
or    Europe.      The    graduating    students 

(Continued  on   Page  42) 
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Product  Give  Beloit  Mill  Comnvand- 

ing  Position  in  Hosiery  Field 
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Superiority  of  its  product  has  enabled 
the  Racine  Feet  Knitting  company  to 
keep  its  Beloit  plant  running  without  in- 
terruption on  a  full  time  basis — and 
much  of  the  time  on  an  overtime  and 
night-shift  basis — not  only  during  the 
busy  boom  days  of  the  war  but  since. 
Today  the  plant  is  operating  with  a  ca- 
pacity force  of  200  employes. 

Originality,  high  quality  ol  materials 
used,  and  a  willingness  to  pay  the  cost 
of  experimental  development  and  to 
scrap  equipment  rendered  out  of  date  by 
improved  methods  has  kept  the  product 
of  the  Beloit  plant  in  the  very  forefront 
in  the  hosiery  field.  It  is  this  command- 
ing position  that  has  kept  the  wheels 
turning  at  top  speed  and  that  promises 
continued  topnotch  production  in  the 
future. 

Make  Footwear   For  All 

The  Racine  Feet  Knitting  company 
makes  a  complete  line  in  all  styles  and 
colors  of  hosiery.  The  output  of  its  mill 
furnishes  footwear  for  every  member  of 
the  family  in  any  style  and  to  maintain 
a  leading  position  in  the  knitting  world 
requires  alertness  to  new  methods.  This 
sort  of  progressiveness  is  proved  by  the 
record  achievement  of  the  company. 

About  35  years  ago  the  Beloif  com- 
pany placed  on  the  market  the  first 
separate  stocking  feet.  The  idea  had 
its  origin  here.  Its  success  was  such 
that  the  idea  has  been  copied  by  com- 
petitors everywhere.  The  Beloit  plant 
was  the  first  mill  west  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  manufacture  a  knit-hem  top 
and  anti-runback  women's  hose,  made  in 
such  a  way  that  it  cannot  readily  be 
damaged  by  unravelling.  Up  to  a  short 
time  ago  men's  hosiery  was  all  made 
with  a  shapeless  ribbed  top.  The  Beloit 
plant  was  the  first  to  knit  men's  hose 
to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  leg. 

The  biggest  achievement  in  advanced 
methods,  however,  has  been  in  the  knit- 


ting of  a  stocking  especially  for  the  girl 
of  high  school  age.  Previously  this 
member  of  the  family  has  been  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  a  child's  stock- 
ing that  she  did  not  like  and  a  woman's 
stocking  that  did  not  fit  her.  After  con- 
siderable experiment  the  Beloit  mill  pro- 
duced a  stocking  that  combined  the"  ma- 
terial of  women's  hose  with  the  proper 
shape  and  style  for  grirls  of  high  school 
age.  The  new  product  opened  a  big 
market  and  supplied  a  great  demand. 

The  Racine  Feet  Mill  brims  with  facts 
of  interest.  Three  hundred  wonderful 
and  intricate  "twirling"  machines, 
watched  by  expert  operators,  can  turn 
out  10,000  pairs  of  hose  every  day — 3,- 
000,000  pairs  annually.  More  than  a 
half  million  pairs  are  kept  on  hand  at 
all  times  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of 
all  styles  and  sizes. 

Policy  Makes  Stability 

The  "quality  at  any  cost"  policy  of 
the  Beloit  plant  has  given  it  a  prosperity 
that  is  stable  even  during  the  most 
troublous  times.  The  organization  is 
one  of  a  number  whose  farsighted  man- 
agement contributes  to  the  making  of 
Beloit  one  of  the  best  industrial  cities  in 
the  country  and  I'enders  it  practically 
immune  from  the  worst  effects  of  a  gen- 
eral business  depression. 

Not  a  single  employe  of  the  Racine 
Feet  company  has  been  laid  off  since  be- 
fore the  war.  The  blue  mercury  lights 
through  the  windows  of  the  big  factory 
building  have  made  it  a  dependable  land- 
mark to  homeward  bound  motorists  at 
night.  The  plant  is  a  hive  of  industry; 
fiity-two  weeks  constituting  the  working 
year  and  few  concerns  can  show  a  more 
consistent  record  of  employment. 

The  firm  has  built  up  a  novel  method 
of  doing  business,  being  represented  by 
house  to  house  agents  in  every  state  in 
the  union,  selling  its  goods  direct  to  the 
consumer. 
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NEWTON'S  Oriental  Fac« 
Powder — A  surHTtliif  i-ow- 
der  of  surpas.-inc  softness 
and  di'licary  of  tint.  Ei- 
oulsitely  perfumed.  Put  up 
in  a  boT  of  exception*! 
beauty.  This  Is  a  ma,ster- 
piece  of  the  perfumer's  art. 
K«I)eciallv  prepared  for 
dainty,  dlscrlmlnatlnc  peo- 
ple who  want  only  the  best. 
Prirc  per  box  11.50  post- 
Jaid  We  a*^  distributors 
of  all  NEWTON  products. 
Box  930.    Milwaakee.   Wit. 
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Golden  Measure   Purple  Glory   Maine 

U,'    cts.    lacli.  $2..j0    pfT    diiz. 

Louise,  Mona  Lisa.  White  Glor>-,   15  cts.  each.  $1.50  per  dnz. 

E.  J.  Shaylor.  Crimson  Olow,  Mr^.  Dr.  Norton.  White 
Giant,  Little  Daisy.  Wisconsin,  Germa.  10  cts  each.  $1.00 
per   doz. 

H<Ien  Franklin.  Le  Marechal  Foch,  Lllj-whlt*,  Brlmstooe. 
I/lmniaculec.  Prince  of  Wales.  &eIjTi  Kirtland.  Marj- 
Fennel)  Flora,  Golden  King,  llenula,  Siunmer,  6  cts. 
'vA\.    GO  ot.i.    pej   doz. 

Peaop.  Srtiwatien.  Panama.  Mrs.  F.  Pendelton.  Dawn, 
Arizona,  Itoanoke.  Pre*.  Tafl.  Priaceplnc,  5  cts.  each. 
50    cts.    per    do«. 

All   Prices  Postpaid  Also  Planting  Stock 

P.   A.   LAESER  SUN    PRAIRIE.    WIS. 


A  ''Beloit''  Bank 
since  1882 


The  Second 
National  Bank 


Beloit 


Wi 


sconsin 


A  Real 

Factor  in  Beloit's 

Progress 

—  oOo  — 

Information    furnished    on    any 
subject.  Correspondence  in'vited. 

—  oOo  — 

BELOIT 

REAL  ESTATE 

BOARD 


Beloit  is  on  the  state  line,  South 
Beloit,  a  city  of  3,000,  being  in  Illi- 
nois. All  the  business  of  residents  of 
South  Beloit  is  transacted  in  Beloit 
with  the  exception  of  legal  matters. 
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THE  STORY  OF  BELOIT 

A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 


COUNTING  time  by  the  stone  and 
ivory  beads  of  the  Aurignacian 
necklace  which  has  recently  found 
a,  home  in  one  of  our  museums,  the  hun- 
dred years  which  spans  the  life  of  most 
of  our  Wisconsin  cities  seems  pitifully 
short.  Comparing  the  progress  made  in 
the  world  during  the  seventy-five  thous- 
and years  since  that  early  artisan  carved 
those  prehistoric  beads  with  the  advance 
made  in  culture  and  civilization  by  the 
cities  and  villages  of  our  commonwealth, 
the  balance  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  our  favor.  The 
story  of  this  century  of 
progress  is  well  illustrat- 
ed by  Beloit  which  is  a 
typical  Wisconsin  com- 
munity. 

Just  how  far  back  the 
valley  of  the  Rock  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  human  race 
we  do  not  know,  but 
within  the  present 
limits  of  the  city  are 
many  mounds  from 
which  we  have  learned 
something  of  the  early  in- 
habitants. Although  the 
Winnebago  Indians  who 
occupied  the  present  site 
of  Beloit  had  no  legend  or 
story  of  the  Turtle 
mounds  yet  it  must  be 
that  some  of  their  ances- 
tors were  responsible  for 
them  because  the  existing 
village,  when  the  white 
man  came,  was  called 
"Ke-chunk-  nee-  shun-  nuk- 
ra"  which  means  "Turtle". 

In  1829  Kinzie.  the  Gov- 
ernment agent,  gave  Tur- 
tle a  population  of  six 
hundred  Winnebagoes,  oc- 
cupying thirty-five  lodges. 
White  Crow,  a  most  diplo- 
matic chief,  ruled  at  Tur- 
tle and  represented  the 
village  at  the  Prairie  du 
Chien  Council  in  1828.  In 
1832  Henry  Gratiot,  In- 
dian sub-agent,  wrote  that 
Turtle  was  ruled  by 
Whirling  Thunder  and 
that  Old  Soldier  was  sec- 
ond in  power.  The  story 
of  the  last  Medicine  Pow- 
wow held  at  Turtle  is  thrilling  enough  to 
make  good  reading  even  in  this  over 
thrilled  age.  The  Indians  registered  their 
last  protest  to  the  Government  against 
giving  up  their  fields,  their  hunting 
grounds  and  the  graves  of  their  ances- 
tors. Pleas  were  of  no  avail  and  with 
broken  hearts  they  went  sorrowfully  to 
thr'r  doom.  As  long  as  one  of  them 
Hv  d,  old  settlers  tell  us,  they  made  year- 
ly pilgrimages,  hundreds  of  miles  on 
frr,'-^  to  spend  a  few  days  at  "Turtle", 
the  plae  they  loved. 


5y  May^  L.  Bauchle 

The  first  white  man  known  to  have 
settled  near  the  present  city  of  Beloit 
was  Stephen  Mack  who,  in  1820,  built  a 
home  and  a  trading  post  on  the  Peci- 
tonica,  some  four  miles  away.  The  first 
white  person  located  at  what  is  now  Be- 
loit was  Thiebalt,  a  French  Canadian 
trader  who  came  in  1824,  Building  his 
cabin  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  he 
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claimed  to  be  the  owner  of  a  vast  tract 
of  land  extending  for  "three  looks"  from 
his  cabin.  When  Caleb  Blodgett  arrived 
in  1835  he  purchased  from  Thiebalt  his 
claim  of  "Three  looks"  and  the  trader 
moved  to  Koshkonong.  With  Blodgett 
came  his  two  sons,  his  daughter-in-law, 
who  was  the  first  white  woman,  and  her 
two  daughters.  Blodgett's  older  daughter 
with  her  husband,  John  Hackett,  soon 
joined  them.  Upon  Blodgett's  land  they 
built  a  double  log  cabin  and  moved  into 
it  in  December,  1836.     About  this  time 


Blodgett  sold  one-fourth  of  his  interest 
to  Charles  Johnson  and  John  Doolittle. 

Immediately  Blodgett  began  the  con- 
struction of  a  mill-dam,  a  race  and  a 
saw-mill.  The  new  settlement  was  giv- 
en impetus  by  Dr.  Horace  White  who 
arrived  at  Turtle  as  an  agent  of  the 
New  England  Emigrating  Company.  Af- 
ter some  bargaining  with  Blodgett,  the 
Company  acquired  the  right  "to  one  un- 
divided third  of  all  farm  improvements 
(about  one  hundred  acres)  also  a  tract 
of  one  mile  square  north 
of  the  State  line  to  be  re- 
served as  a  village  plat." 
March  9,  1837,  R.  P. 
Crane  and  0.  P.  Bicknell. 
members  of  the  company, 
arrived.  Others  followed 
during  the  summer.  The 
first  comers  boarded  at 
the  Blodgett  log  cabin  and 
when  we  read  of  the  num- 
bers and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  arrived  we 
wonder  how  Mrs.  Blodgett 
managed  to  make  them  all 
welcome  as  we  are  told 
she  did. 

By  the  fall  of  1837 
there  were  about  sixty- 
five  in  the  settlement  and 
John  Hackett  opened  the 
first  store.  When,  in  the 
spring  of  the  next  year, 
the  first  mail  service  was 
inaugurated  (by  horse 
back  from  Belvidere) 
Hackett  became  the  first 
postmaster.  Soon  after 
Blodgett's  arrival  he  had 
changed  the  name  of  the 
village  from  Turtle  to 
New  Albany.  The  new 
name  was  never  satisfac- 
tory and  in  1838  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to 
select  a  name.  "We  have  a 
name,"  their  report  read, 
"which  we  believe  will  be 
acceptable  to  every  one.  It 
is  peculiar,  descriptive 
and  distinctive.  I  t  h  a  s 
been  obtained  by  com- 
pounding French  words 
and  it  means  "beautiful" 
and  the  junction  of  two 
streams.  The  name  is  "Be- 
loit". The  report  was  enthusiastically 
adopted.  A  few  days  afterwards  John 
Hackett  met  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  street  and  told  him  how  much  he 
liked  the  new  name.  The  committeeman 
laughed.  "Good  joke  on  you  French 
scholars.  Its  no  more  French  than  it  is 
Hebrew  but  we  had  to  do  something  to 
settle  the  matter". 

The  first  election  was  held  the  next 
year,  when  Horace  Hobart  was  elected 
Justice.  There  was  no  bridge  across  the 
river  until   1845  and  then  it  was  a  toll 
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The  Gateway  City^^ 


Without  unseeming  boast,  Beloit  invites  attention  and  consideration  to  its 
vast  resources  of  manufacturing  possibilities,  ideal  home  locations  and  for  educa- 
tional advantages  of  high  standard. 

Situated  in  the  fertile  Rock  River  valley,  the  heart  of  unlimited  hydro-electric 
power  development,  where  industries  and  enormous  payrolls  abound,  Beloit  cherish- 
es the  honor  of  being  the  "Gateway  City"  of  Wisconsin. 

Two  railroads  afford  transportation  facilities  to  handle  raw  materials  to  the 
manufacturing  industries  and  the  finished  products  to  the  trade  markets  of  the 
United  States.  Concrete  highways  form  arteries  for  trucking  and  hauling  to  both 
Milwaukee    and    Chicago,    Chicago    being  only  91  miles  and  Milwaukee  85  miles. 

The  payroll  of  Beloit  is  estimated  at  approximately  $600,000  per  month. 

When  you  visit  Southern  Wisconsin  come  to  Beloit  and  watch  our  smokestacks 
smoke  and  the  wheels  of  industry  turn. 


This  page  contributed  by  the  following  public  spirited  Beloit  con- 
cerns who  have  the  interests  of  Beloit  at  heart  and  are  in  a  large 
way  responsible  for  its  present  reign  of  prosperity. 

E.  G.  SMITH,  Mayor ;  P.  B.  YATES  CO. ;  HOTEL  HILTON ; 
WRIGHT  &  WAGNER  DAIRY  CO.;      VALE  BAKERY  CO.; 

T.  B.  GOODALL  GASOLINE  STATIONS; 

J.  H.  SARIS  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY; 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE  CO. ;       WILFORD  LBR.  &  FUEL  CO. ; 
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bridge  where  the  Grand  Avenue  bridge 
now  stands.  The  growth  of  Beloit  has 
always  been  slow.  It  has  been  in  no 
way  a  boom  town.  A  Rock  County 
Directory  published  in  1857  says:  "We 
believe  the  population  of  Beloit  to  be 
about  7,000".  Evidently  somebody  saw 
double,  for  Beloit  kept  steadily  growing 
and  yet  the  first  City  Directory  pub- 
lished in  1872  gives  the  population  as 
5,000.  At  that  time  the  city  had  four 
hotels,  two  public  schools  and  a  number 
of  industries.  That  these  industries 
have  thrived  and  multiplied  is  denied  by 
no  one  who  visits  Beloit  today.  The 
Gateway  City  has  the  largest  Woodwork- 
ing Machine  factory,  the  largest  Gas  En- 
gine factory  and  the  largest  Disc  Grind- 
ing factory  in  the  world  besides  forty- 
two  other  manufacturing  industries.  In 
one  year  alone  these  factories  spent 
$300,000.00  on  extensions.  The  Banks 
of  the  city  have  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  and  the  deposits  of  the  four 
banks  is  today  considerably  over  $10,- 
000,000.00.  Probably  no  one  organiza- 
tion in  Beloit  has  done  more  for  the  city 
and  the  establishment  of  homes  than  the 
Beloit  Savings  Bank  which  as  a  Bank  is 
unique.  It  is  just  that  and  nothing  more 
— a  Savings  Bark.  It  has  done  for  Be- 
loit for  nearly  half  a  century  what  the 
Christmas  Clubs  do  at  Holiday  time. 

Any  city  can  boast  of  her  wealth  but  it 
is  the  men  who  make  a  city  of  which  she 
should  be  proud.  Those  first  Beloiters 
were  descendants  of  the  Puritans  and  the 
Pilgrims.  They  began  at  once  to  establish 
schools  and  churches.  The  first  religious 
services  were  held  in  a  kitchen  in  1837 
and  the  first  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  in  1838.  Today  there  are 
twenty-seven  Churches  in  Beloit  all 
comfortably  housed.  The  story  of  the 
schools  is  the  same.  Beloit  is  the  home 
of  Beloit  College  "The  Yale  of  the 
West",  and  has  feeders  for  the  College 
in  the  way  of  a  Senior  High  School,  two 
Junior  High  Schools,  eleven  Graded 
Schools  and  Kindergartens.  For  those 
who  wish  technical  training  there  is  a 
splendid  Vocational  School  for  which 
the  Council  has  recently  voted  an  appro- 
priation for  a  new  building.  While  Be- 
loit has  no  Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
Real  Estate  men  have  a  united  Board 
which  established  the  Public  Tourist 
Camp,  the  Scenic  Trail  and  give  all  civic 
improvements  a  helping  hand. 

The  women  of  the  city  have  sponsored 
the  Public  Libraries,  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  the  Public  Rest  Room  and 
the  musical  and  literary  life  of  the 
city,  while  the  men  have  been  looking 
after  the  fifty  miles  of  paving,  the  Zon- 
ing and  Arterial  Highway  Systems,  the 
New  Parking  places,  and  all  the  things 
that  go  to  make  a  modern  community. 
There  is  not  space  to  recall  all  the  men 
and  women  who  have  lived  their  lives 
in  and  for  Beloit.  It  is  sufficient  to 
quote  a  business  man,  the  father  of  two 
boys  who  recently  said,  "I  would  rather 
my  boy  would  be  a  Dr.  Bennett,  a  John 
Cunningham,  a  William  Grinell,  a  C.  F. 
Rau  or  a  Noble  Ross  than  to  be  Presi- 


dent. These  men  have  made  for  them- 
selves records  of  industry,  of  honesty,  of 
love  for  their  fellow  men,  that  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  money  in  all  the  banks 
in  the  world". 

Such  is  Beloit.  A  home-loving  city,  a 
church-loving  city,  fighting  the  modem 
tendencies  which  leaves  only  blotches  in 
their  trail,  encouraging  the  best  things 
in  life,  pressing  on  to  an  unknown  fu* 
ture  determined  that  the  years  to  come 
shall  be  worthy  of  those  that  are  gone. 


"Why  Doesn't  the  Uni- 
versity Fire  Prof.  Ely?" 


Seventy-five  Years  of  Growth 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


partments  of  the  University,  manned 
by  a  single  instructor.  Near  the  end  of 
the  administration  of  President  Adams 
there  came  the  organization  of  a  school 
of  commerce  within  the  college  of  let- 
ters and  science.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  other  courses  organized  within 
the  college  in  somewhat  similar  manner, 
that  is,  by  a  combination  of  certain 
technical  studies  with  a  selection  of 
studies  already  given  in  the  regular  cur- 
riculum, the  whole  leading  fo  some  par- 
ticular occupation.  Previously,  there 
had  gradually  developed  in  the  univer- 
sity a  considerable  number  of  "courses" 
based  upon  distinctions  as  to  intellectual 
field  of  the  studies  pursued  in  them  lead- 
ing to  specific  degrees.  During  the  first 
year  of  President  Van  Hise's  administra- 
tion, these  older  courses,  were  discontin- 
ued and  there  was  adopted  a  modified 
free-elective  system  leading  to  the  uni- 
form bachelor  of  arts. 

At  the  same  time  the  various  "schools" 
that  had  grown  up  with  the  college  of 
letters  and  science  were  abolished. 
Where  their  work  was  obviously  organ- 
ized to  prepare  for  some  occupation,  but 
was  closely  involved  with  that  of  the  col- 
lege as  a  whole,  they  were  retained  as 
"courses".  For  instance,  we  now  have 
the  course  in  commerce,  the  course  in 
pharmacy,  in  the  place  of  the  school  of 
commerce,  the  school  of  pharmacy. 
Similar  are  the  course  in  chemistry,  the 
course  in  journalism,  the  course  for  the 
training  of  teachei^,  the  school  of  music, 
and  the  library  school.  The  course  in 
home  economics  which  was  organized  in 
1903,  in  connection  with  the  college  of 
letters  and  science,  was  transferred,  in 
1910,  to  the  college  of  agriculture,  in 
order  that  its  technical  and  vocational 
aspects  might  be  given  greater  emphasis 
and  distinctness.  The  pre-medical  course 
of  former  days  was  transformed  into  an 
independent  medical  school  in  1907-08. 
These  changes  are  indicative  of  the  or- 
ganic pfocess  of  the  university,  its  move- 
ment toward  more  advanced  and  spec- 
ialized forms  of  work,  its  expansion  into 
more  varied  fields  of  activity,  and  the 
increasing  definiteness  with  which  it  has 
been  fitting  its  undergraduate  courses  of 
study  to  the  ends  of  practical  prepara- 
tion for  the  constantly  multiplying  vo- 
cations of  life- 
Through  success  in  ministering  these 
requirements    Wisconsin    established    a 
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PROFESSOR   CARL  RUSSELL   FISH 
Eminent    Historian    and    Popular    Student    Leader 

AS   I  meet  people   about  the  state 
two      questions     are      constantly 
asked  me.     One  is:  "Why  doesn't 
the  university  get  rid  of  Professor  Ely, 
he  is  such  a  dangerous  radical?"     The 
other  question  is :  "Why  doesn't  the  uni- 
versity get  rid  of  Professor  Ely,  he  is 
such  a  stand  pat  conservative?"     These 
people  never  know  an  opinion  of  Profes- 
sor Ely's.    They  are  totally  uninterested 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  the  senior  econo- 
mist of  the  country,  quoted  in  all  civil- 
ized languages,  the  teacher  of  more  eco- 
nomists than  any  other  American,  a  man 
whose   life   has  been   given   to  the   dis- 
covery of  truth,  who  has  found  some  of 
it,  and  whose  opinions,  whether  radical 
or  conservative  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion.     Such   critics  attack  in  the   same 
way  every  detail  of  the  university  and 
of  government.     They  hamper  the  con- 
duct of  public  institutions.     If  they  be- 
come too  numerous  they   destroy  them 
by  driving  honorable  men  from  public 
service.      Democracy    means   faith   that 
there  is  more  good  than  evil  in  the  whole 
people.    It  can  never  be  effective  if  faith 
that  there  is  more  good  than  evil  in  the 
majority  of  its  agents  is  destroyed.     To 
recognize  that  opponents  may  be  honest, 
to  judge  men  by  their  whole  work  and 
not    by    the    traits    we    dislike,    to    rec- 
ognize   merit;    these    are    essentials    of 
progress.     The  majority  who  know  this 
have  of  late  been  too  quiet,  and  left  the 
reputation  of  Wisconsin's  greatest  insti- 
tution too  much  in  the  hand  of  the  mali- 
cious and  the  self-deceived. 

CARL  RUSSELL  FISH, 
Professor  of  History. 
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SMITH 

Pressed  Steel  Frames 

and  Products 

ly/f'  ILWAUKEE  contains  the  largest  and 
^^^    best  equipped  plant  in  the  world  for 
the  production  of  pressed  steel  frames  for 
automobile  passenger  cars,  trucks  and  buss- 
es.    Here  we  produce  the  original  pressed 
steel  frames  used  in  American  cars. 

We  are  also  quantity  producers  of  heavy 
pressed  steel  shapes. 

A.  0.  Smith  Corporation 

Milwaukee 

Detroit  Office:     General  Motors  Building 
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TWO  PARALLEL  LIVES 


DOWN    in    Southern    Wisconsin,   in 
two  adjoining  counties,  there  grew 
up     two     boys,    typical    Wisconsin 
farm  boys,  whose  lives  were  destined  to 
follow  each    other    in    a    succession    of 
strange  parallelisms. 

While  the  lines  of  their  lives  have  been 
very  nearly  parallel,  they  have  differed 
in  the  respect  that  one  of  these  boys  was 
a  young  man  of  twenty-three  when  the 
other  was  born.  Judge  Burr  W.  Jones, 
at  present  Associate  Justice  of  the  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court,  was  born  in 
Evansrille,  Rock  County,  March  9.  1846. 
His  early  life  was  spent  on  a  Rock  Coun- 
ty farm,  and  there  was  little  to  indicate 
the  direction  which  his  career  would  take 
until  he  entered  Evansville  Seminary. 
At  this  time  he  decid- 
ed til  enter  the  legal 
profession.  In  spite 
of  the  handicaps  of 
having  to  make  his 
own  way,  and  having 
to  stay  out  of  school 
for  a  number  of  terms 
in  order  to  earn  mon- 
ey by  teaching,  he 
was  graduated  from 
the  law  school  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  He 
had  finished  hi?  classi- 
cal course  in  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  the  previous 
year   (1870). 

Judge  E.  Ray  Stev- 
ens, of  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Court,  came  to 
Jefferson  County  at 
an  early  age  and  re- 
ceived his  elementary 
education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the 
town  of  Koshkonong. 
and  his  high  school 
education  in  Janes- 
High  School.  In  1889 
he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin, 
completing  his  under- 
g^'aduate  work  in  1893  and  receiving  his 
law  degree  in  1895. 

Judge  Jones  first  entered  the  law  of- 
fice of  Colonel  Vilas,  but  soon  opened  his 
own  office  in  Portage.  After  practicing 
in  that  city  for  a  short  time,  he  returned 
to  Madison,  and  entered  the  office  of 
Judge  Alden  S.  Sanborn.  This  associa- 
tion, in  turn,  lasted  only  a  short  time, 
and  until  1874  Mr.  Jones  practiced  alone. 
Then  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Gen- 
eral A.  C.  Parkinson  and  later  one  with 
F.  J.  Lamb.  Subsequently  he  practiced 
alone  until  1895.  when  young  Stevens 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

They  entered  into  a  partnership,  which 
lasted  until  1903,  when,  upon  the  eleva- 
tion of  Judge  Robert  G.  Siebecker  to  the 
supreme  bench.  Governor  La  Follette  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Stevens  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Judge  Siebecker.  At  the 
next  election  he  was  chosen  for  the  full 
term,  and  has  remained  in  this  position 
ever  since. 


But  the  lives  of  the  two  men  run  par- 
allel in  other  respects.  Both  of  them 
have  taught  in  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  and  both  are 
recognized  as  eminent  legal  authorities. 

Judge  Jones  continued  his  legal  prac-  ■ 
tice,  winning  his  eminence  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  a  writer  on  legal  subjects.  A 
democrat  by  politics,  he  has  nevertheless 
been  an  active  participant  in  govern- 
ment, local,  state,  and  national.  He 
has  successively  held  the  offices  of  dis- 
trict attoreny  of  Dane  County,  member 
of  Congress  from  the  third  district,  city- 
attorney  of  Madison,  chairman  of  the 
state  tax  commission,  chairman  of  the 
state  Democratic  convention  in  1892,  del- 
egate to  the  national  Democratic  conven- 


JUDGES     JONES     AND     STEVENS 

tion  in  1896;  and  finally  elected  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in   1921. 

Judge  Jones  has  gained  a  reputation 
as  an  orator  and  a  scholar;  his  hobbies 
are  literary.  His  short  terms  as  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  from  which  position  he 
withdraws  at  this  time,  has  rounded  out 
a  career  of  usefulness  as  a  practitioner, 
judge,  and  citizen,  hardly  to  be  equalled 
in  the  history  of  the  legal  profession  of 
Wisconsin. 

Judge  Stevens  is  an  out-door  man.  A 
member  of  the  John  Muir  Hiking  Club, 
he  still  delights  in  stretching  his  legs 
along  the  country  roads,  and  he  is  never 
happier  than  when  his  vacations  take 
him  up  among  the  woods  and  lakes.  But 
vacations  are  few  and  far  between,  for 
he  has  been  one  of  the  hardest-worked 
circuit  judges  in  the  state,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  his  court  has  jurisdiction  not 
only  over  the  ordinary  circuit  court  mat- 
ters, but  is  the  court  of  appeal  from 
commission  decisions.   His  decisions  have 


invariably  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
twenty-two  consecutive  years  of  judicial 
service  have  eminently  fitted  him  for  the 
position  he  seeks  at  the  April  election. 

As  a  citizen,  few  men  rank  higher 
than  Judge  Stevens.  His  counsel  is  con- 
tinually in  demand  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  his  community,  and  his  clear 
\"ision,  decisive  thinking,  and  his  unvary- 
ing kindliness  and  good  humor,  have 
won  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

He  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  only  Wisconsin  man  upon  whom  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  has 
been  conferred  by  our  University.  On 
this  occasion,  Professor  F.  R.  Paxson, 
chairman  of  the  hon- 
orary degrees  com- 
mittee, delivered  the 
following  eulogy  on 
Judge  Stevens : 

"E.  Ray  Stevens  is 
our  own  alumnus  of 
the  Class  of  1893.  His 
career  has  brought 
distinction  and  res- 
pect to  him  and  cred- 
it to  evei'y  institution 
of  which  he  has  been 
a  part.  A  lawyer  by 
profession  and  judge 
by  popular  choice,  he 
has  been  more  than 
either.  Before  he 
abandoned  politics 
for  the  calm  seclusion 
of  the  court,  he  was 
an  active  part  of  that 
movement  which  has 
made  Wisconsin  lead- 
er in  the  field  of  lib- 
eral political  thought. 
In  the  legislature  his 
was  the  hand  that 
guided  the  pi-imary 
election  act  to  its  con- 
clusion. In  his  judi- 
cial chambers  and  on 
the  bench,  he  has  had  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  active  judge;  but  his  judi- 
cial circuit  has  been  larger  than  his 
group  of  counties;  for  he  has  been  en- 
trusted by  the  state  with  extra  duties. 
In  his  court  are  and  have  been  decided 
the  cases  arising  from  the  practice  of 
the  various  commissions;  and  in  his 
written  opinion  in  these  cases  the 
lawyer  finds  the  largest  existing  body  of 
commission  law. 

"As  a  citizen,  as  well,  there  scarcely 
is  a  movement  for  the  improvement  of 
our  local  life  that  does  not  feel  his  hand. 
His  neighbors  love  him,  the  State  uses 
him  to  the  utmost,  and  his  University  is 
honored  by  his  life." 

Asked  in  an  interview  recently  how  he 
estimated  that  his  campaign  was  devel- 
oping. Judge  Stevens  replied  that  he 
feared  most  that  his  friends  would  be  so 
sure  of  his  election  that  they  would  for- 
get to  mark  the  ballot  for  him  and  to 
help  him  otherwise  in  the  contest.  But.  it 

(Continued   on   page  48) 
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THE  HEIL  CO 
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5t!>liia^  ARGEST  manufacturers  of  Steel  Dump  Bodies  for  haul- 
ing sand,  gravel,  coal,  ashes,  rubbish,  asphalt,  or  any  bulk 
material.      Compartment   truck   tanks    of   all   capacities. 

Heil  Hydro  Hoists,  Mechanical  Hoists,  Hi-Lifts  and  Hand  Hoists 

for  motor  trucks. 


The  tank  department  of  The  Heil  Co.  is  noted  for  its  modem 
facilities  in  turning  out  a  Quality  line  of  steel  plate  work  including 
in  addition  to  truck  tanks.  Underground,  Horizontal,  and  Vertical 
Storage  Tanks,  Chemical  Tanks,  Fuel  Oil  Tanks,  and  Steel  Smoke 
Stacks. 


o  c>  o 


^^ 


Mllk^ 


MILWAUKEE 


WISCONSIN 


There   are   twenty-five   distributors   of 
Heil    Products    in    the    United    States 
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new  trend  in  university  service  and  the 
University  experienced  a  dazzling  swift- 
ness of  growth.  The  rush  toward  en- 
gineering had  no  sooner  slackened,  in 
1908,  than  the  surge  toward  agriculture 
began.  Since  the  war,  the  set  toward 
agriculture  has  relaxed  and  a  new  set 
toward  commerce  has  begun.  Looking 
back  over  sixty  years  one  sees  a  constant 
though  not  uniform  movement  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  exact  equipment  for 
specific  occupations  as  distinguished 
from  the  acquisition  of  a  general  culture 
designed  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  un- 
derstanding of  life  as  a  whole.  The  uni- 
versity is  far  from  ignoring  the  latter 
object  of  higher  education;  but  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  upon  the  serviceable- 
ness  of  knowledge  has  been  the  distinct- 
ive tendency  of  the  recent  era.  It 
is  steadily  becoming  apparent  that, 
though  a  state  university  must  not  fail 
to  supply  the  society  it  serves  with  ex- 
perts in  all  the  important  departments 
of  life,  it  must  not,  in  so  doing,  neglect 
to  supply  it  with  men  and  women  of 
a  high  grade  of  general  intelligence  and 
refinement,  and  of  elevated  character. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  great  edu- 
cational truth,  that  there  has  been  estab- 
lished, during  Dr.  Birge's  administra- 
tion, a  new  course  in  humanities.  Here 
room  is  provided  for  some  of  the  older 
"cultural"  subjects  that  have  been 
crowded  out  of  the  special  courses 
through  the  necessity  of  directing  them 
more  narrowly  toward  the  particular 
callings  for  which  they  prepare.  There 
seems  little  that  the  University  can  add 
in  the  way  of  new  forms  of  preparation 
for  the  practical  occupations  of  life.  Per- 
haps its  next  great  advance  will  lie  in  the 
improvement  and  consolidation  of  the 
gains  already  made,  and  especially,  in  so 
improving  the  conditions,  physical,  so- 
cial, intellectual  and  moral  by  which  the 
student  is  surrounded,  that  his  very  sur- 
roundings will  tend,  almost  insensibly, 
to  the  enrichment  and  deepening  of  his 
general  character  as  a  social  being. 
Surely,  the  basal  thing  which  everyone 
interested  in  education  must  ultimately 
have  at  heart  is  to  make  the  student  life 
an  excellent  life  and,  so,  inherently  con- 
ducive to  the  promotion  of  excellent 
men  and  women. 

The  time  has  therefore  come,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  when,  if  these  great 
objects  are  to  be  achieved,  the  Univer- 
sity must  have  substantial  additions  to 
its  material  facilities.  The  University 
is  no  longer  a  tiny  New  England  college 
of  forty  or  fifty  students  and  a  half  doz- 
en professors.  It  is  a  cosmopolitan  city 
of  eight  thousand  students  and  approx- 
imately a  thousand  teachers,  leaders  in 
research,  and  servants  of  the  state. 
Whatever  the  state  shall  contribute  to 
facilitate  and  enrich  the  driving,  thriv- 
ing life  of  this  intellectual  community 
will  be  added,  again  and  again,  to  the 
social  and  intellectual  and  economic 
riches  of  the  state  itself. 


THERE  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  mislead  by  sensational 
stories  in  the  press,  to  condemn 
the  many  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  few. 
This  tendency  is  unfair.  Even  the 
Apostles  had  a  Judas  in  their  midst. 

The  students  of.  the  university  of  Wis- 
consin have  recently  been  subjected  to 
unfair  inferences  and  unjust  generaliza- 
tions based  upon  the  unduly  stressed 
and  greatly  exaggerated  news  and  views 
concerning  a  few  of  them  broadcasted 
by  a  sensation-mongering  press. 

Twenty  years  experience  in  dealing 
with  students  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin have  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  constitute  a  fine,  clean,  gener- 
ous hearted  group  of  young  men  and 
women. — The  Revere^id  H.  C.  Hengell, 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  University  Chapel 
(Catholic). 


It  is  easy,  and  a  favorite  pastime  to 
bring  in  indictments  against  the  young 
people  of  our  age,  especially  of  our 
University.  It  soothes  our  spirits  and 
calms  our  fears.  It  is  a  favorite  pas- 
time, but  not  a  new  one.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  indulged  in  it,  "seventy 
years  ago.  Aunt  Tabitha." 

From  observation  and  from  close  con- 
tact with  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  at  Wisconsin,  my  deduction  is 
that  they  make  up  as  fine  a  normal, 
virile,  moral,  group  of  young  people  as 
can  be  found  in  the  world.  The  interest 
shown  by  them  in  church  life  and  work 
is,  if  anything,  above  that  of  residents 
in  Madison.  I  am  for  the  students  of 
Wisconsin  first,   last,  and  all  the  time. 

A.  J.  SOLDAN, 
Pastor  Lutheran  Memorial  Cathedral. 


Whate're  of  folly,  sin  or  crime 

Within  thy  boundless  realm  transpires. 

With  speed  defying  space  and  time 
Come  to  us  on  the  accusing  wires. 

While  all  thy  wealth  of  noble  deeds. 
Thy  homes  of  peace,  thy  votes  unsold, 

Thy  love  that  pleads  for  human  needs. 
Thy  wrongs  redressed-but  half  is  told. 

If  ever  words  spoken  under  one  cir- 
cumstance, could  be  applied  with  equal 
force  to  another  circumstance,  surely 
these  words  of  Whittier's  can  be  applied 
to  the  condition  we  face  now  in  connec- 
tion with  our  University. 

One  is  led  to  wonder  what  madness 
has  come  over  our  community.  From 
every  conceivable  source  of  publicity 
the  country  is  being  told  of  our  folly, 
sin,  and  crime.  How  we  are  on  the  de- 
cline, how  our  golden  age  is  in  the  past. 

One  would  think  that  were  these  dec- 
larations all  true  we  would  wish  to  protect 
our  own  institution  as  we  would  protect 
our  own  households,  and  try  to  correct 


what  wrongs  there  by  by  a  mutual  effort 
and  a  mutual  understanding,  on  the 
part  of  civic  bodies,  churches  and  the 
University  itself. 

I  have  been  closely  connected  with 
State  Schools  for  the  past  ten  years  and 
have  found  there  a  great  number  of 
clean,  forward  looking,  high  thinking 
men  and  women.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  such  in 
great  numbers.  In  justice  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  students,  in  justice  to 
the  faculty  who  are  hard  working,  faith- 
ful men  and  women,  many  of  them 
working  on  insufficient  pay,  in  justice 
to  the  parents  who  have  been  alarmed 
by  stories  that  would  make  it  appear 
that  the  University  was  a  failing  and 
degenerate  institution,  I  wish  to  utter 
my  word  of  protest  against  such  criti- 
cism as  has  been  circulated.  I  wish  to 
plead  for  a  sincere,  prayerful  under- 
standing of  and  belief  in  the  majority 
of  our  students  who  never  have  and 
never  will  bow  the  knee  to  Baal. — J.  M. 
WALTERS,  Pastor,  First  Methodist 
Church. 


Students  Praised  by 
Supreme  Court  Justice 

FOR  twelve  years  I  have  lived  in  the 
shadow  of  the  University.  During 
this  time  my  daughter  has  gradu- 
ated therefrom.  I  have  come  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  many  students.  I  have 
heard  much  of  the  Campus  gossip.  I 
have  an  abiding  conviction  that  the 
moral  standards  of  the  student  body  are 
all  that  could  be  expected  or  hoped  for 
if  we  do  not  ignore  the  frailties  of 
youth  and  human  nature. 

There  •  are  8,000  students.  In  the 
main,  they  have  been  reared  under  the 
moral  influence  and  in  the  wholesome 
atmosphere  of  good  homes.  The  indi- 
vidual standards  fix  the  collective  stand- 
ards of  the  student  body.  That  there 
are  some  delinquents  is  inevitable.  But 
it  is  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  society 
that  it  is  prone  to  accept  the  moral 
plane  of  the  delinquent  as  the  standard 
of  a  group  which  does  not  voluntarily 
receive  and  which  has  little  power  to 
eliminate  him. 

The  University  entertain  a  keen  solici- 
tude for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  It  provides  every  safeguard 
and  demands  every  chaperonage  usual 
at  such  institutions.  The  parents  who 
have  developed  moral  strength  and  char- 
acter in  their  children  need  entertain  no 
apprehension  concerning  their  environ- 
ments at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. — 

W.  C.  OWEN, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin. 
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AS    NEVER    BEFORE,    Madame, 
Mademoiselle,  your  hosiery  must 
be  perfect  in  appearance  for  to- 
day's mode! 

First  of  all,  hosiery  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  more  than  ever  conspicuous. 
Skirts,  frocks,  g^owns — all  are  short. 

So  you  see  why  the  richness,  the 
lovely  sheerness  and  perfection  of 
Holeproof  Hosiery  become  really  a 
necessity,  today.  It  is  not  enough  that 
your  hosiery  be  passably  fair.  It  must 
be  faultless. 

The  most  smartly  dressed  women — ■ 
wherever  you  go — are  wearing  ex- 
quisite Holeproof  stockings.  In  ex- 
clusive shops — at  the  theatre — the 
places  where  people  of  fashion  gath- 
er— as  well  as  upon  the  boulevards. 

For  Holeproof  Hosiery  meets  every 
requirement  of  style  and  personal 
taste. 

There  are  full-fashioned  and  semi- 
fashioned  styles — in  sheerest  chiffons 
or  the  heavier  silks. 

All  the  newest,  most  correct  colors 
are  yours  to  select  from — so  that  you 
may  have,  as  you  wish,  stunning  con- 
trast with  any  costume,  or  the  match- 
ing effect  that  is  equally  chic.  The 
most  skillful  work  in  dyes  gives  ex- 
traordinary richness  and  brilliance  to 
Holeproof  shades  and  tints. 


Today  ^s  mode 

demands  this 

rich  hosiery 


SHEER.  LUSTROUS.  OF  FLAW- 
LESS TEXTURE  AND  EXQUIS- 
ITE APPEARANCE,  IT  IS  YET 
MODERATE  IN  PRICE.  NEW 
MONTHLY  FASHION  BULLETIN 
—IN  ADVANCE  OF  THE  MODE 
—SENT     FREE.     ON     REQUEST. 


Holeproof  Hosiery 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,  Milwaukee 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

London,  Ontario 


But  perhaps  most  notable  of  all  its 
superiorities  is  the  flawless  perfection 
of  Holeproof  knitting.  Never  a  flaw  in 
the  fine  fabric  is  permitted  to  leave 
our  factories.  There  are  no  uneven 
places.  Each  pair  is  inspected  by 
keen-eyed  experts — far  more  careful- 
ly than  you  could  do  it  yourself. 

Exquisite  sheerness  and  rich  lustre 
come  from  using  only  finest  quality 
silks,  specially  handled  in  every 
process  of  manufacture,  to  keep  their 
beauty. 

Smooth  snugness  from  ankles  to 
hem — is  assured  by  careful  knitting 
to  shape  and  size.  This  is  very  im- 
portant, as  you  know,  for  no  beauty 
of  fabric  could  overcome  untidiness  in 
the  fit  of  your  stockings. 

Yet,  despite  its  matchless  beauty.  Holeproof 
Hosiery  is  modest  in  price.  No  need  for  ex» 
travagance  in  wearing  hosiery  that  is  every- 
thing you  could  wish.  What  is  more.  Hole- 
proof possesses  the  gratifying  ability  to  be 
worn  much,  laundered  much,  and  still  retain 
its  dainty,  fresh-looking  newness. 

There  are  ever  so  many  styles  offered  right 
now  for  your  selection — in  all  the  accepted  col- 
ors. At  almost  all  good  stores  (Holeproof  ia 
sold  only  in  retail  atorea) .  If  your  dealer  doea 
not  carry  it,  write  direct  to  us  for  illustrated 
price-list. 

Send  for  Holeproofa  unusual  nev  faaki»n 
sen-ice.  Published  monthly — direct  from  Faria, 
London  and  New  York  notea.  Accurate  infor- 
mation in  advance  of  the  mode.  Particulariy 
interesting  on  the  ultra^smart  n€W  <Utaila  •/ 
dreaa.    May  bulletin  aent  free,  on  requeat. 
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Sanitary 
Drinking 
Fountains 


R-S  Sanitary  Drinking- 
Fountains  come  in  a  vari- 
ety of  models  and  sizes  for 
ever)'-  requirement  —  for 
the  factory,  school,  play- 
ground, public  building- 
and  other  places  where 
many  people  gather. 

Write  for  catalog-  with 
prices,  specifications  and 
complete  information.  It 
will  be  gladly  sent  upon 
request. 

RUNDLE  SPENCE 
MFG.  CO. 

71  Fourth  Street 
MILWAUKEE 


A  City  of  Eight  Thousand 

(Continued  from  Page  32) 

stay  on  for  a  week, — packing  up  their 
scattered  belongings  and  winding  up 
Madison  business  and  love  affairs, — and 
then  enter  with  mingled  regret  and  an- 
ticipation the  last  episode  of  their  col- 
lege years — Commencement.  There  are 
class  exercises, — orations,  histories,  pro- 
phecies,— a  class  play,  and  a  tradition- 
al Pipe  of  Peace  ceremony  on  Friday; 
reunions  and  banquets  on  Saturday;  rest 
and  baccalaureate  on  Sunday;  and  the 
long  walk  over  Observatory  Hill  to  re- 
cieve  a  diploma  from  the  hand  of  a 
kindly  president  on  Monday.  Then  has 
the  city  of  eight  thousand  come  to  an 
end. 


It  will  reappear,  however,  in  another 
week  as  a  city  of  five  thousand  and  bring 
with  it  a  new  surge  of  life. 

The  whole  temper  and  character  of 
the  student  population  changes  and  the 
campus  has  a  sort  of  chautauqua  atmos- 
phere about  it,  but  the  university  as  an 
educational  plant  functions  as  usual. 
Every  building,  every  department,  and 
every  service  agency  has  a  share  in  the 
summer  session — the  fourth  largest  in 
the  country — and  operate  at  almost 
their  full  capacities.  Regular  session 
students  take  advantage  of  the  sum- 
mer months  to  earn  extra  credits  to- 
ward graduation;  hundreds  of  school 
teachers  come  to  Madison  to  take  work 
that  will  help  them  advance  in  their  pro- 
fession; and  gaily  clad  students  from 
colleges  in  the  East  come  to  see  what  a 
summer  at  Wisconsin  may  be  like. 

The  mornings  of  the  summer  session 
are  very  business-like,  for  then  are  class- 
es held.  The  classes  could  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  those  of  the  regular  session 
if  it  were  not  for  the  predominance  of 
older  teacher-students,  the  white  knick- 
ers and  shirt-sleeves,  and  the  hundreds 
on  the  lawn  and  beneath  the  campus 
trees  lounging  and  studying.  Classes 
over,  the  crowd  on  the  campus  melts 
magicly,  to  reappear  in  mid-afternoon  in 
bathing  suits  at  the  lake  shore,  in  sport 
togs  on  the  tennis  courts  and  golf  links, 
or  in  hiking  breeches  on  the  hills  sur- 
rounding Madison.  In  the  evening  there 
is  a  lecture,  a  reading,  perhaps  a  twilight 
concert  or  an  open  air  play,  sometimes  a 
dance  and  always  a  library  with  500,000 
volumes. 

And  so  the  summer  session  moves  on, 
leisurely  perhaps  to  the  onlooker,  but 
quite  busily  to  the  instructor  and  the 
student  with  his  three  classes  each  morn- 
ing, to  the  bookseller,  the  librarian,  and 
the  cafeteria  manager.  In  early  August 
the  session  ends  and  the  campus,  de- 
serted except  for  a  few  students  who 
work  steadily  at  research  or  plans  for 
the  next  year,  goes  to  a  restful  sleep 
before  its  sharp  awakening  a  month  lat- 
er as  a  new  city  of  eight  tTiousand,  still 
young,  still  hopeful. 


McKay 
Nursery  Company 

MADISON,  WISCONSIN 

Nurseries  &  Shipping  Statin,  Watfrloo,  Wis. 

Hardy  Trees, 

Plants,  Shrubs 

and  Evergreens 

For  the  Northwest 

We  have  over  two  hundred 
acres  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  choice  nursery 
stock.  Our  soil  produces 
fine  bushy  specimens,  suit- 
able for  landscape  pur- 
poses. We  can  also  take 
care  of  your  requirements 
in  a  complete  assortment 
of  Fruit  Trees,  Small 
Fruits,  etc. 

All  orders  executed 
promptly  and  carefully 
packed  by  experienced 
help. 


An  Enviable  Position  for  You— 

With  our   recommendation   and  backing — comes 
as  the  result  of  a  few  months  spent  at 

MISS  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Milwankee  &  Oneida  Streets.  MILWAUKEE 

Night  Classes  Send  for 

Mondays  &  Thui-sdays  Literature 


Wisconsin  Commercial  Academy 

MILWAUKEE 

Grand  Avenue  at  Seventh  Street 

is  a  school  that  gives  you  a  dollar's  worth   for 
every  dollar  that  you  invest  in  it. 

ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  COURSES 
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LECTROTYPES 


NICKELTYPES 
STEREOTYPES 
MATRICES 
WAX  RULING 

COLOR  PLATES 
BOOK        PLATES 


The   Wisconsin    General 
Hospital 

(Continued   from   page  16) 


of 


QUALITY 


A  complete  electrotype 
service,  backed  by  26 
years  continuous  expe- 
rience, and  the  largest 
electrotype  establishment 
in  Wisconsin. 

For  your  own  sake,  try 
us  when  you  want  qual- 
ity and  quick  service. 


N 


UZUM 


ELECTROTYPE   CO. 

346  Jefferson  St.,  MILWAUKEE 


needed  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  dif- 
ficulty and  correct  them.  While  at  pres- 
ent cases  of  this  kind  are  cared  for  in 
the  main  hospitaf  building:  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  make  use  of  the  Sradley 
Memorial  Hospital  for  pediatrics  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  than  to  see  a 
thin,  emaciated,  fretful  infant  bloom  out 
into  a  fat  and  smiling  one  when  once 
the  cause  of  the  former  condition  is  de- 
termined and  the  proper  remedies  are 
applied.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  taken  a  lead  in  the  study  of  nutri- 
tion of  animals  and  this  background 
gives  a  great  advantage  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  science  of  nutrition 
to  the  care  of  infants  and  children. 

4.  Internal  medicine.  The  internest 
devotes  himself  to  the  diagnosis  of  de- 
rangements of  the  internal  organs  of  the 
body,  and  to  their  treatment  when  sur- 
gery is  not  required.  Pediatrics  is  in- 
ternal medicine  applied  to  children.  The 
internest  makes  use  of  more  elaborate 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  than 
are  required  in  general  practice.  He 
needs  at  his  command  apparatus  and 
technical  assistants  for  studying  the 
chemistry  of  the  respired  air,  the  food 
and  waste  products  and  the  chemistry  of 
the  blood  when  working  with  a  patient 
with  disturbed  chemical  activities  in  the 


tissues  (metabolism).  He  needs  at  his 
command  special  microscopic  and  chemi- 
cal facilities  for  studying  disturbances 
in  the  blood  and  blood  forming  organs. 
He  needs  special  X-ray  and  chemical  la- 
boratory facilities  for  studying  disturb- 
ances of  digestion  and  of  elimination, 
special  X-ray  and  electric  apparatus  for 
study  of  disturbances  of  the  heart  and 
circulation.  He  needs  facilities  for  giv- 
ing special  diets,  special  baths,  thermic 
electric  light  and  other  treatments. 
Along  these  lines  the  Wisconsin  General 
Hospital  is  exceptionally  well  equipped 
and  staffed. 

5.  Nervous  and  mental  diseases.  The 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  nervous  and 
of  mental  diseases  belongs  within  the 
realm  of  internal  medicine  but  consti- 
tutes difficult  and  specialized  subdivis- 
ions of  it.  The  state  has  made  extens- 
ive provisions  for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
acute  and  chronic,  but  has  not  hitherto, 
except  for  ex-service  men,  made  provis- 
ions for  diagnosing  and  treating  nervous 
patients  in  whom  insanity  has  not  yet 
developed.  Here  the  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine.  In  the  Wisconsin  General  Hospi- 
tal special  quarters  are  set  aside  for  pa- 
tients of  this  type.  These  quarters  have 
sunparlors,  special  baths  and  other  fa- 
cilities to  aid  in  treatment. 

6.  There  are  numerous  disturbances 
of  the  nei-vous  system  which  are  in  no 
way  connected  or  likely  to  be  con- 
nected with  mental  disease  and  yet 
are  quite  distressing.  These  condi- 
tions   may    sometimes    be    relieved    by 
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medical  care;  sometimes  by  surgical  in- 
terference. The  staff  of  the  Wisconsin 
General  Hospital  has  neural  specialists 
both  on  the  medical  and  the  surgical 
services.  These  men  co-operate  in  the 
care  of  patients. 

7.  Diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
montii,  and  throat.  Diseases  of  these 
organs  may  affect  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  disturbances  in  these  organs 
may  be  due  to  diseases  in  other  parts. 


It  is  especially  important  during  child- 
hood to  keep  these  organs  in  good  con- 
dition. Here  again  the  stitch  in  time 
comes  in.  The  Wisconsin  General  Hos- 
pital has  an  elaborate  outfit  for  the  surg- 
ical specialists  who  deal  with  these  con- 
ditions. 

8.  Dermatology.  Diseases  of  the 
skin  constitute  another  special  branch 
of  internal  medicine.  They  are  fre- 
quently among  the  most  difficult  to  cure 
and  the  most  disturbing  from  which  to 
suffer.  The  dermatologists  are  provided 
with  special  apparatus  for  X-ray,  li^ht 
and  heat  therapy  and  special  facilities 
for  the  study  of  the  action  of  drugs. 

9.  Urology.  Disease  of  the  uro- 
genital organs  belong  partly  in  the  field 
of  internal  medicine,  partly  in  that  of 
surgery.  The  surgical  specialty  is  called 
urology.  Treatment  of  venereal  dis- 
eases constitute  but  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  urologist,  although  an  important 
part.  Venereal  diseases  whether  ac- 
quired innocently  or  not,  and  frequently 
they  are,  must  have  prompt  and  efficient 
treatment  for  the  sake  of  the  public  wel- 
fare and  the  Wisconsin  General  Hospital 
is  prepared  to  do  its  part  in  this  work. 
It  is  likewise  well  equipi)ed  with  special  X- 
ray  apparatus  for  diagnosis  and  special 
surgical  apparatus  for  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  other  conditions  which  affect 
the  kidneys,  the  bladder  and  other  uro- 
genital organs  and  which  are  apt  to 
cause  great  suffering  if  not  relieved. 

10.  Obstetrics.  The  field  of  work  of 
this  important  division  of  hospital  ser- 
vice includes  prenatal  advice  and  care 
and  post-natal  repair  of  the  generative 
organs  as  well  as  the  services  rendered 
mother  and  child  at  time  of  and  im- 
mediately following  child  birth.  The 
rooms  for  the  patients,  the  room  for  the 
care  of  the  new  born,  and  the  delivery 
room  form  an  especially  attractive  part 
of  the  hospital.  No  class  of  citizens  is 
more  deserving  of  public  protection  than 
those  who  suffer  that  the  state  may  sur- 
vive, as  every  mother  does.  Since 
motherhood  usually  involves  economic 
dependence  the  state  should  be  and  is 
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prepared  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when 
private  resources  fail. 

11.  Chest  Surgery.  The  provisions 
for  general  surgery  at  the  Wisconsin 
General  Hospital  are  exceptionally  good. 
In  addition  facilities  are  provided  along 
certain  special  lines  of  work  which  are 
not  customary  in  an  average  hospital  in 
which  there  are  good  provisions  for  gen- 
eral surgery.  Some  of  these  special 
lines  we  have  referred  to  above.  One 
not  there  referred  to  is  Chest  Surgery. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  many  instances 
much  can  be  done  through  surgery  to 
relieve  conditions  in  the  chest,  especial- 
ly in  the  lungs,  previously  thought  inop- 
erable. This  type  of  surgery  as  a  rule 
has  to  be  done  by  successive  steps  and 


requires  nursing  under  the  best  condi- 
tions of  diet,  sunlight,  and  fresh  air. 
The  large  open  air  loggia  of  the  hospital, 
and  the  roof  garden  offer  exceptional 
conditions  for  this  type  of  care  in  all  but 
the  coldest  weather. 

These  examples  may  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  types  of  service  the  hospital 
is  rendering  in  cafe  of  patients.  The 
hospital  is  also  an  educational  institution. 
The  members  of  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical staff  of  the  hospital  have  as  an 
important  part  of  their  duties  the  train- 
ing of  medical  students.  This  adds  to 
the  welfare  of  the  patients  since  the 
physicians  in  charge  are  responsible  not 
only  for  their  care  but  also  for  maintain- 
ing instructive  ideals  for  the  students. 
Similarly,  the  supervising  nurses  are 
responsible  not  only  for  the  nursing  of 
the  patients  but  also  for  maintaining 
standards  for  the  pupil  nurses. 

The  Wisconsin  General  Hospital  is 
responsible  not  only  for  maintaining 
standards  of  medical  care  but  also  for 
advancing  them.  The  members  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  staffs  are  investi- 
gators and,  as  knowledge  advances,  more 
and  more  can  be  done  for  various  condi- 
tions. As  the  newer  methods  become 
perfected  and  simplified  they  can  go  out 
into  general  use  and  in  this  way  have  a 
value  far  outside  the  hospital  walls. 


Extending  the  Campus 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

saving    to    the    taxpayers    of    the    com- 
munity. 

A  few  years  ag  o  the  federal  govern- 
ment imposed  a  tax  on  transportation, 
a  tax  which  could  not  be  collected  legal- 
ly from  the  state  or  its  municipalities. 
Most  city  officials  and  local  railroad 
agents,  however,  did  not  know  it,  and  so 
at  first  hundreds  of  dollars  were  paid  in 
taxes  on  coal  brought  in  for  schools  and 
municipal  plants  and  on  the  materials 
imported  for  street  improvements.  The 
Municipal  Infonnation  Bureau  promptly 
issued  a  report  explaining  that  muni- 
cipalities were  exempt  from  the  tax  and 
that  they  could  secure  refunds  for  pay- 
ments already  made.  As  a  result  all 
cities  of  the  state  were  saved  further 
taxation  and  many  of  them  received 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  refunds  for  taxes 
that  had  already  been  paid. 

Information,  some  of  it  quite  as  help- 
ful as  the  above,  was  furnished  7,591 
times  to  493  cities  and  villages  during 
the  last  biennum. 


Movies   Where   Movies   Were   Never 
Seen  Before 

Lantern  slides,  educational  films,  ana- 
tomical models,  welfare  exhibits,  and  the 
best  feature  films  that  appeared  in  Mil- 
waukee and  Madison  not  so  long  ago 
are  being  sent  daily  by  the  Extension 
Division  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  When 
the  student  is  told,  he  also  is  shown, 
Wisconsin  is  not  lagging  in  the  import- 
ant movement  toward  education 
through  visual  instruction.     During  the 
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last  biennum  more  than  33,000  reels 
of  film  and  8,000  sets  of  slides  were 
loaned  to  1,400  organizations. 

A  Janesville  newspaper  has  equipped 
an  automobile  with  a  motion  picture  ma- 
chine and  a  lighting  outfit  and  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  sending  it  into 
the  more  remote  communities  of  Rock 
County  with  educational  films  from  the 
Extension  Division.  The  woman  ih 
charge  of  the  work  reports  that  she  has 
shown  the  films  in  many  places  where 
there  were  as  many  as  25  in  the  audi- 
ence who  had  never  seen  a  motion  pic- 
ture before. 

Most  of  the  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  receive  films  weekly 
and  use  them  for  instruction  and  edi- 
fication of  their  wards.  From  these  in- 
stitutions have  come  reports  of  ever-in- 
creasing interest  in  the  film  programs 
and  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the 
well-being  of  the  derelict  groups  who 
see  them. 


"Ifs  the  Same  Old  SchooF 

— Lester  Kissel 

A  graduate  coming  back  to  his  alma 
mater  usually  wonders  if  it  is  the  same 
old  school,  if  it  has  got  as  good  a  bunch 
of  fellows  as  the  crowd  he  knew.  He  us- 
ually in  reminiscing  says,  "It's  not  what 
it  used  to  be,"  at  least  in  talking  with 
one  of  his  former  ci'onies.  But  to  any- 
one else,  it  is  the  same  old  school,  and 
just  a  little  bit  better  than  any  other. 

And  so  the  students  of  today,  though 
they  may  wear  hats  that  are  shaped 
differently  from  former  times,  have  the 
same  enthusiasm,  the  same  old  fight,  and 
the  conviction  that  there  is  a  better 
bunch  of  fellows  who  are  working  act- 
ively and  conscientiously  for  Wisconsin 
than  ever  before. 

Lester  Kissel,  President, 
The  Wisconsin  Union  of  Men. 


our  total  8,000.  Although  Madison  has 
only  three  movies  there  are  week  nights 
when  no  more  than  a  handful  of  stu- 
dents are  found  among  the  audiences. 

If  university  students  were  paid  for 
the  time  they  spent  in  constructive  work 
of  one  kind  or  another  on  the  same  basis 
as  union  laborers  I  know  hundreds  of 
our  men  and  women  who  would  be 
making  "time  and  a  half"  for  over- 
time from  four  to  six  hours  a  day  and 
"double  time"  for  four  or  more  hours  of 
Sunday  work. 

JOHN  L.  BERGSTRESSER, 
President  of  the  Senior  Class. 


Senior  Class  President 

Upholds  Student 

Character 

IT  HAS  been  my  privilege  during  the 
last  three  years  to  visit  all  but  two 
of  the  Big  Ten  universities.  At  sev- 
eral of  these  schools  I  am  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  student  life.  But  at  none 
of  them  have  I  found  the  social  relations 
between  the  men  and  women  students 
more  wholesome,  natural,  and  normal 
than  at  Wisconsin. 

Some  observers  have  said  that  social 
activities  at  Wisconsin  are  over-empha- 
sized. When  one  really  knows  the  uni- 
versity he  discovers  what  a  tremendous 
amount  of  student  time  and  energy 
flows  into  scholastic  work,  athletics, 
publications,  forensics,  dramatics,  Union 
Board  and  W.  S.  G.  A.  duties,  musical 
worthy  objects.  The  total  number  of 
activities,  and  endless  "drives"  for  many 
undergraduates  attending  the  student 
dances  on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights 
after   all   compose    a   small   minority   of 
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(Continued  from  page  22) 

Wisconsin  fields  is  broujjlit  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Representative  tubers  are  tak- 
en from  each  lot.  From  the.se  a  sinRlo 
"eye"  is  removed  tind  planted  in  the 
temperature  controlled  preen  house  un- 
der "Louisiana"  weather  conditions,  i.  e., 
hot  and  humid.  If  any  disease  lurks  in 
the  tuber  selected,  it  is  sure  to  come  to 
the  fore  under  these  specially  favorable 
conditions. 

By  "indexing"  the  seed  tubers  in  this 
way  the  laboratory  can  check  the  quality 
of  the  seed  stock  to  be  planted.  It  is 
thus  possible  to  "breed  out"  traces  of 
a  disease.  It  has  long  been  said  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them";  a 
modern  version  might  well  be — "By 
their  eyes  shall  they  be  knowni". 

In  citing  some  of  the  outstanding  re- 
sults of  research  why  is  special  mention 
made  of  these  fundamental  investiga- 
tions rather  than  some  of  those  in  the 
field  of  live  stock  and  field  crop  devel- 
opment? Almost  everybody  knows  the 
value  of  the  experimental  work  in 
these  more  practical  fields.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  estimate  the  addition  to 
the  wealth  of  the  state  that  has  come 
from  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
pedigreed  grains  that  have  been  devel- 
oped with  field  crops.  Wisconsin  bred 
gi-ains  are  now  used  in  all  temperate 
zone  countries.  The  swine  feeder  has 
directly  applied  in  actual  practice  the 
rations  which  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment found  to  be  the  most  econom- 
ical in  pork  production. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
these  practical  results  of  Station  effort 
are  appreciated,  else  why  should  50,000 
farm  people  \vrite  yearly  asking  for  bul- 
letins which  contain  the  results  of  Sta- 
tion research?  But  the  more  funda- 
mental researches,  the  kind  that  may 
cost  many  hundreds  of  dollars  before 
an>-thing  is  found  that  is  of  any  particu- 
lar value  in  answering  the  farmer's 
problems,  these  are  the  kind  of  re- 
searches that  the  public  know  but  little 
about.  But,  nevertheless,  they  lay  the 
foundation  on  which  future  practical  re- 
search can  be  built.  In  animal  research 
the  white  rat,  the  guinea  pig  and  the 
chick  are  first  used  to  answer  the  scien- 
tific question;  then  with  the  clue  that 
these  animals  give,  tentative  conclusions 
can  be  tested  later  through  the  use  of 
higher  animals. 

It  is  to  carry  on  such  fundamental  re- 
search as  this  that  the  University  is  so 
much  in  need  of  help  at  the  present 
time.  To  curtail  or  abandon  such  in- 
vestigations would  be  to  take  a  backward 
step. 


GLADIOLUS   BULBS 
and  PLANTING  STOCK 

A  few  of  the  gfxxl  ones— .ANN.\  EBERIL'.S 
BYRON  L.  SMITH,  FAIR  COLUMBIAN, 
FLORENCE  HERADA,  MYRTLE.  MONA 
Ll.SA.    PURPLE   GLORY,   etc. 

EMMA   E.  PATTERSON 
661  Chestnut  Street.  Burlington.  Wisconsin 


"Lookee 
Mates" 

—  said  pock-marked 
Pete,  removing  his 
dagger  from  between 
his  teeth  — 

"there's  gold 

'n  jools 
of  the  Indes 

at 
The 

Mouse  ^around 
Gift  Shop 

in  ^yVIadison" 


Radio  / 

The  Famous 

WENGEL 
STRAIGHT 

"8" 


-  ONE  YEAR  AHEAD  OF  EVERY 
OTHER  MAKE 

-NO  WIRES 

—WE  CHALLENGE  ALL  COMERS  ON 
SHARPNESS  OF  RECEPTION  AND 
QUALITY   OF  TONE 

WRITE  US  TODAY 
WE     WILL     DEMONSTRATE 


INTERSTATE  RADIO 
SALES  COMPANY 


Cor.    Regent    at    Randall 


MADISON 


WISCONSIN 
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Are  You  a  Salesman?     Here  is  Your  Opportunity 

FOUR  GENERAL  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

THE    CENTRAL    LIFE 

In  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
WRITE  FOR  DEFINITE  INFORMATION 

A.    C.    LARSON,    State    Manager 

First  Central  Bldg.,  Madison,  Wis. 


BERGSTROM  PAPER  COMPANY 

Neenah,  Wisconsin 
Manufacturers   of 

VALKYRIE 


Book 


Papers 


Odin   S.  &   S.   C. 
Thor  M.  F. 


The  Racine  College  School 

(Combined  with  De  KoTen  Academy) 

"THE  SCHOOL  FOR  MANLY  BOYS" 

— The  Late  Chief  Justice  Winslow 

Thoroughness,  personal  attention,    individual  in- 
struction, modified  military  training,  home-like  at- 
#4  ';   mosphere. 

Address:  The  Warden  of  Racine  College, 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


Summer  Session  of  the 
U.  of  W. 


(Continued  from  page  23) 


Theisen,  Milwaukee,  and  Miss  Woods, 
Qinical  Psychologist  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Department,  will  offer  courses. 
The  program  of  the  school  embraces 
thirty  courses  in  the  various  fields  of 
education,  more  than  forty  departmental 


teachers'  courses,  thirty  courses  in  in- 
dustrial education,  vocational  education, 
and  applied  art,  and  thirty  courses  in 
physical  education,  besides  work  which 
will  be  conducted  in  the  Wisconsin  High 
School. 

Wisconsin  admittedly  enjoys  very  un- 
usual advantages  for  summer  session 
work.  In  addition  to  its  splendid  library 
and  laboratory  equipment,  its  reputa- 
tion for  sound  scholastic  work  and  its 


ability — thanks  to  the  foresight  of  its 
administration  and  its  Regents — to  re- 
tain the  services  of  its  ablest  staff  mem- 
bers during  the  session,  it  enjoys  a  loca- 
tion and  a  summer  climate  which  make 
an  ideal  place  for  summer  study. 
Throughout  the  months  of  July  and 
early  August,  when  in  states  farther 
west  and  south,  the  grass  and  leaves  are 
burned  brown  and  covered  with  dust, 
Wisconsin's  campus  is  at  the  zenith  of 
its  freshness  and  beauty.  The  location 
of  the  university  on  the  shore  of  pictur- 
esque Lake  Mendota  affords  the  coveted 
privileges  of  lake  bathing  and  canoeing 
in  leisure  hours.  And  this  combination 
of  scholarly  repute,  of  scenic  beauty, 
and  of  recreational  facilities,  brings 
students  here  in  summer  in  an  ever  in- 
creasing numbers. .  The  session  now 
ranks  fourth  in  size,  with  more  than 
4,700  students.  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Colorado  and  Cornell  come  next,  with 
approximately  3,000  each.  Harvard  has 
2,300  and  Pennsylvania  about  2,000. 


Two  Parallel  Lives 


(Continued  from  page  38) 


hardly  seems  likely  that  they  will  forget, 
for  if  ever  a  man  had  staunch  and  loyal 
friends,  friends  who  will  work  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  and  a  little  later,  on  elec- 
tion day,  it  is  Judge  E.  Ray  Stevens. 

Will  Judge  Jones'  old  partner  succeed 
him  in  the  Supreme  Court?  "He  sure 
will,"  say  his  friends. 


W.  D.  HOARD  &  SONS  CO. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 

Printed  this  issue  of 
The  Wisconsin  Magazine 


BANKERS  FL'i1?"BD  ENVELOPES 

The  Western  States  Line  of  Deep  Flapped  Bankers  Envelopes 
is  worth  looking  into.  They  are  especially  good  as  Salesmen's 
Order  Envelopes.  HAVE  NO  EQUAL  FOR  SAFETY.  Made 
in  six  sizes  and  ten  different  papers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  by 
the  W  trade-mark  notched  under  the  sealing  flap.  Write  today 
for  samples. 

WESTERN  STATES  ENVELOPE  CO. 

261-265  S.  Water  St.  Phone  Hanover  1888  MILWAUKEE 


Concerning 


BURGESS 

RADIO  BATTERIES 

The  unique  position  of  esteem  and  confidence 
occupied  by  Burgess  Radio  Batteries  is  a  natural 
development  of  the  conservative  policy  which 
has  characterized  the  manufacture,  advertising 
and  sale  of  Burgess  products. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  thinking  battery  buyer 
to  know  that  a  Burgess  product  is  neither  adver- 
tised nor  sold  until  its  merit  has  been  proven, 
not  only  by  our  own  rigid  tests,  but  also  those  of 
the    foremost    radio    engineers,    manufacturers 

and  experimenters  in  the 

country. 

Through  friendly  criticism 
and  suggestions,  together 
with  extensive  research  and 
engineering  by  the  C.F.Bur- 
gess  Laboratories,  the  eflB- 
ciency  of  Burgess  Batteries 
has  increased  to  a  degree 
which  we  believe  is  not 
equalled  elsewhere. 


^ASK  ANY  RADIO  ENGINEER" 


BURGESS  BATTERY  COMPANY 

Engineers    -     DRY  BATTERIES   ■   Manufacturers 
FLASHLIGHT     -     RADIO     •     IGNITION      -     TELEPHONE 

MADISON,     WISCONSIN 

GENERAL   SALES   OFFICE:    HARRIS  TRUST    BLDG..   CHICAGO 

BRANCHES 

«[■  roax  eosTox  «*■■$*$  cut       Miiiic«roi.is 

■  «SHIIlCTO«  PITTSBURGH  ST. LOUIS  acw   ORIEAIS 

IN  CANADA 

PLANTS:  Niagara  Falls  AND  WiNNiPca 
■  *AiiCMCs:     roioaTO  mohtxim  si    jom. 


Again  we  say: 


"Date  Your  Mirro  Aluminum" 


So  many  women  deny  themselves  really 
good  cooking  utensils — just  to  save  a 
little  extra  first  cost. 

Yet,  if  they  knew,  they  might  be  enjoy- 
ing beautiful  Mirro's  v/onderful  cooking 
qualities  and  work-saving  qualities,  and 
still  be  money  ahead. 

For  it  isn't  first  cost  that  counts ;  it's  the 
cost  by  the  year.  Mirro  costs  less  by  the 
year — it  lasts  longer.  Let  this  simple 
test  convince  you : 

Buy  any  MIRRO  utensil  and  date  it 
with  the  month  and  year  you  bought  it. 


Long  before  it  has  even  begun  to  wear 
out  you  will  know  that  Mirro  is  amazing- 
ly economical. 

Mirro  utensils  are  extra  durable  because 
they  are  made  of  extra  thick,  strong 
aluminum.  They  resist  denting  and 
scratching.  And  their  hard,  mirror-pol- 
ished surface  is  always  easy  to  clean. 

There  is  a  complete  line  of  Mirro  utensils 
to  make  every  kitchen  task  easier  and 
pleasanter.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Mirro  next 
time.     Most  good  stores  sell  it. 


Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Companv 
General  Offices:  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Everything  in  Aluminum 


(miRRO 

The  Finest  Aluminum 


